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SALUTE TO FILMSTRIPS! 
Starts on page 8-T 


KLHS Calling! Over the 
school-owned radio sta- 
tion, Marie Bettis and Jac 
Thiesen broadcast to 

fellow students of Luther 
an High School, St. Loui 
Mo. Story on page 35-T 
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Good breakfasts help make good students ! 


Experiments at leading universities have pointed out the 
value of good breakfasts. A good breakfast helps everybody 


work at top efficiency. Poor breakfasts result in fatigue, 

increased muscular tremor and slower reaction time. When 

your students eat good breakfasts they are easier to teach ar 
because they’re more alert and quicker to respond. 


And here’s how you can encourage 


your students to eat good breakfasts 


3. Connect breakfast with other subjects. 


You can make subjects like geography, history 
and economics more interesting and at the same 
time encourage habits of good nutrition. For in- 
stance, point out where the foods essential to a 
good breakfast are grown —fruits from the citrus 
belt, wheat from the plains states, etc. Or, to help 
illustrate our complex economic system, you can 
introduce projects about the many industries 
needed to process and distribute these foods. We'd 
like to hear what you think of the efforts of our 
industry and others to encourage good nutrition 
habits, too. How would you help young people 
learn to eat good breakfasts? How do you help 
them in your school? Write your suggestions to 
the American Bakers Association, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


milk, cereal, fruit and enriched bread. 


1. Call this ad to their attention. — - 


In the students’ Scholastic Magazine 
this week, there’s a ‘Good Breakfast” 
review with questions and answers 
that tell your students the importance 
of good breakfasts. Show them the ad 
and ask them to read it. A class discus- 
sion or a quiz the next day will help 
them to remember it. 


2. Get a breakfast report. 


Tomorrow, ask your students to write 
down what they ate for breakfast that 
morning. Then you can make specific 
suggestions to help those who eat in- 
adequate or poor breakfasts. Every 
breakfast should include eggs or meat, 
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FREE WALL CHART 
Colorful 221%” by 1514” 
Wall Chart, on the care of 
the teeth, is included in the 
new Lambert “‘Care Kit.” 


CONTINUOUS ANTI-ENZYME ACTION 


AND ORAL HYGIENE 


Lambert’s new teaching aids for classroom 
use include units that explain this important 
new scientific development simply, factu- 
ally, and visually. They show why .. . and 
how ... continuous anti-enzyme action 
can protect against tooth decay acids, for 
12 to 24 hours after each brushing— proved 


by the makers of 


} STOPS THE MAJOR CAUSE 
2 OF TOOTH DECAY EVERY 
MINUTE OF EVERY DAY! 


for 9 out of every 10 people tested. 

FREE: Mail coupon on page XX for the new 
Lambert ‘‘Care Kit’’ of wall charts, student 
folders, and lecture outlines covering care of 


' the teeth, care of the skin, care of the breath, 


care of the throat, care of the scalp, and 
care of the mouth.. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company St. Louis, Missouri 
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TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


You're on a rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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TEACHERS 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND ae 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note w and mail it to us. Your request will receive 


immediate attention! 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


Teacher loans are Convenient month- No prinet; during The loan is made by 
1 made on signature 2 nts pay 2 4a mail from the pri- 

only —no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to ft yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or propert come. Entire loan can principal stop also. This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- ki bout it. W 
know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State now about equa 
or @ loan. money—no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 


Now REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cosh Loan} | 12 nd Old Reliable Company, 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments x 
SELECT $100 $1007 | $6840 | $7.29 | $ 675 Over 50 Years of Service. 
avout | BE | | HB | 
400 39. 26.08 
TO BORROW | S00 | 373s | 4730 | | 3740 STATE FINANCE 


COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Interest is red at 3% per month on loans up to ’ 

is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 

el =and 2)4% per month on that part uver $150 and not in ex of 

$300 and & of 1% per on any remainder of 
cipal balance. 


FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully ‘ 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. > 
Detoute > he payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
Payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY —_____ 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


“seeeeeeeeeen= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN s#aee=ennannned 


- 
1 t.N-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Om 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying me ‘ 
f Please accept my application for a loan. It ig understood that after the loan is CO Ses | ree Owing Address ' 
the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
: Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 2 
(include present balance, if any) payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 
a FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for t q 
Name ana address our confidential files 
Hushand ife’ 
Name of R h 
Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? §......... Monthly pay ? 1 
Name of jh 1 
What security on bank loan? 
List helow OTHER Loan or Finance compauy (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Town 
' The above statements are made for the rpose of securing a loan. I agree 1 
; Ninth. avchianbinge to (Name) (Ada.) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 1 
ni Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street i 
t to? (Name) Town. Name Here 
of loan Town County 
iNOT Amt. " pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to Omaha, Nebraska| 4 
of loan ......... Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ..................- 
gree 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not § 
a d rate in excess of $300 and * of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number § 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


FOR EASY READING 


Educator’s Pay 
Too Low—N.A.M. 


National Association of Man- 
ufacturers urges higher pay for 
teachers and backs teachers’ 
right to discuss controversial is- 
sues in the classroom. These 
recommendations appear in a 
32-page report, This We Believe 
About Education, summarizing 
two-year survey by N. A. M.’s 
Educational Advisory Commit- 
tee and Educational Advisory 
Council. 

Salaries: “Industry has _be- 
come increasingly disturbed over 
the meagerness of educators’ in- 
comes in relation to the high 
caliber of the men and women 
needed...” 

On trouble-makers: “. . . in- 
dustry is becoming both the 
willing and the welcome ally of 
Education. It follows that each 
must assume one friend’s re- 
sponsibility to the other for 
support, understanding, and de- 
fense against irresponsible trou- 
ble-makers, detractors, and un- 
warranted attack .. .” 


Freedom to teach: “All edu- 
cators should oppose any attempt 
by either government or public 
opinion to repress expression of 
honest views or to curtail scien- 
tific studies and researches. . . . 
Conscious proselytizing is com- 
pletely outside of a teacher's... 
duties,” 


Summer Jobs 


New York State Employment 
Service seeks 2,000 teachers and 
qualified, older students to fill 
counselor and other positions in 
resort hotels and camps this 
summer in New England, N. Y., 
Penn., and N. J. 


Wanted: All-round counsel- 
ors, athletic directors, drama, 
arts and crafts, music, nature 
study, photography specialists, 
and dietitians. 

Pay: Beginners, $100-$160 
for season; experienced coun- 
selors, $200-$400; head coun- 
selors, $400-$1,000. Room, 
board, transportation furnished. 

For information: If possible, 
call in person at Camp Unit, 
Professional Office, N. Y. State 
Employment Service, 1 E. 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Or write, 
same address. 


Sign Outstanding Speakers for NEA New York Convention 


NEA promises a galaxy of 
notable speakers to address its 
first open postwar convention 
which convenes in New York 
City, June 27-July 2. Engaged 
for the occasion: Dag Ham- 
marskjéld, John Foster Dulles, 
Ralph Bunche, Grayson Kirk, 
Robert F. Wagner, etc. 

Convention sites: Madison 
Square Garden (for general and 
representative assembly ses- 
sions), United Nations Assem- 
bly Hall (for section meetings 
on UN). 

Convention highpoints: Class- 
room teacher dinner and pag- 
eant, June 29; state headquar- 
ters’ open house, July 1; celebri- 
ties dinner, July 1; friendship 
night, July 1 

For the first time since be- 


fore World War II, meeting hall 
and hotel facilities will be ade- 
quate to permit a “come one- 
come all” convention. May 
Scholastic Teacher will give spe- 
cial guidance on where to stay, 
where to eat, and what to do 
and see in New York City for 
fun and information. 


Across the Country 


Wasuincton: Ethel Nash, 
Fredericksburg, Md., is new 
president of Dept. of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA. 
President-elect: Robert Lange- 
rak, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, act- 
ing head, Div. of Higher Ed., 
U. S. Office of Education, will 
be first executive director of 
new National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

Cuicaco: One-third to one- 
half of young men of nine states 
called for military service dur- 
ing Korean War were rejected 
for failing to pass Armed Forces 
Qualifications Test, U. S$. Com- 
missioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell told NEA’s Confer- 
ence on Higher Education. “The 
evidence is clear,” the Com- 
missioner said, “that at present 
we are not keeping pace with 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine 


“Just remember, | control two votes 
in the P.T.A.” 


the educational needs of this 
country.” 

New York: New Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $25,000,000 
will enable Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education to continue 
its experimental educational 
projects — including integrating 
curriculums between high 
schools and universities, and 
granting fellowships for high 
school teachers to increase their 
teaching competence. 


Sing Sing High School Graduate Lauds Education 


“My education has given me 
a new approach to life,” Robert 
McCray said recently when 
freed after serving 16 years of a 
15-year-to-life sentence in New 
York prisons. “When I was 
illiterate I would get violent 
with people, strike them when 
I had an argument with them. 
This was because I had no 
words to argue with. I could 
only assert myself through vio- 
lence. I feel that I have been re- 


habilitated through education.” 
In Sing Sing prison, McCray 
learned to read and write. He 
discovered he was wrongly sen- 
tenced. While fighting to get a 
hearing, McCray continued his 
education in prison. He re- 
ceived his high school diploma 
in 1949, speaks both French 
and Spanish now. Recently Mc- 
Cray wrote a friend, “Through 
my learning came respect for 
the rights of my fellow man.” 


Tax Relief 


House Exempts $1200 of 
Pensions; NEA Wants More 


Fate of tax relief on teacher 
and other pensions shifts to the 
Senate. As passed by the House, 
the Administration’s omnibus 
tax bill waters down the Noah 
M. Mason exemption proposal 
(see March Capsule News). 
Current provisions in Sec, 38 
HR 8300: 1. Maximum personal 
tax reduction—$240; 2. mini- 
mum age—65; 3. maximum re- 
tirement income credited for 
tax exemption—$1,200; 4. to 
qualify one must have earned 
at least $600 per year during 
any ten years before retirement. 

NEA acting with other public 
employee groups will urge Sen- 
ate to restore Rep. Mason's 
original proposal to include per- 
sons under 65. At least 150,000 
pensioners would benefit if min- 
imum retirement age is placed 
at 55. 


A Supt’s Life Is 
Not a Happy One 


Be kind to school superin- 
tendents. They work “with 
heavy and well-nigh unbearable 
pressures,” declares Dr. Neal 
Gross, Harvard sociologist, sum- 
marizing a study reaching: half 
of Massachusetts’ school execu- 
tives. “Many of them are dis- 
satisfied and frustrated; many 
of them are disgusted with the 
frequent efforts to make a com- 
munity football out of so crucial 
a matter as public education.” 

They “live in constant fear of 
what some call, ‘the superin- 
tendent’s nightmare!’ ” 

“Incidents, crazy incidents 
over anything involving you or 
one of your staff can happen 
overnight,” one reported. “You 
can have an explosion in five 
minutes—any time.” 

Some pressures superintend- 
ents report: 

De-emphasize athletics (40%). 

Emphasize athletics (58%). 

Decrease taxes (73%). 

More money for schools (66%). 

No guidance, etc. (39%). 

‘ Introduce guidance (63%). 

“It is rather remarkable,” 


concludes Dr. Gross, “that only 
one-third of the superintendents 
interviewed had seriously con- 
sidered changing careers.” 
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filmstrips 


—based on LIFE’s major pictorial essays in the fields 


| of history, art, science, and social studies. 


Award-winning titles for four consecutive years 
7 1950 18th Century England, The Middle Ages, Heritage of the res 
1951 South Africa and Its Problem 
1952 The Navajos 
| 1953 The Incas 
Write for free catalog describing all of LIFE’s color and 
black and white filmstrips. 


LIFE filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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What a wonderful aid the strip are— 
When it run, it part of you almost, 
When it seen, it part of class almost, 


It ain’t got no whirring, humming 
hardly, 
It ain’t got no mechanical problem 
hardly either. 
When it done, it goes right on and on 
and on almost. 
(adapted ) 


And filmstrips are a wonderful aid. 
Of all the mechanized teaching aids, 
the filmstrip is the simplest, most eco- 
nomical, most flexible, and possibly 
most “teachable.” 

Simple. You just pick up the light, 
uncomplicated projector with one hand. 
Tuck the filmstrip itself into your 
pocket. No take-up reel or other extra 
needed. Set up quickly and easily. 
There is no whirling, whirring, or hum- 
ming. No watching of that fascinating 
machinery instead of the screen. As 
Samuel P. Robbins of the Bayside High 


School once said, “So easy, not only a 
high school youngster, but even a 
teacher can operate it.” 

In fact, even a seven-year-old can 
run it. 

The strip can be as much a part of 
you as you want to make it. Flexible. 
Adaptable. Expandable. Contractable. 
You amplify the contents with your 
own knowledge, your understanding of 
the needs and interests of the class, 
and warm it with your own person- 
ality. Run the whole thing or just a 
sequence. Turn back, if some detail 


escaped. Run it as quickly or as slowly 
as you wish. 

A part of your class, too, as much as 
you and they let it be. A good filmstrip 
is to be worked with. The class ex- 
amines it, turns it over in their mental 
fingers, probing and exploring. Discus- 
sion, questioning, answering while the 
picture is right there and interest lively. 

Since you and your class work in- 
timately with the strip, weaving it firm- 
ly into the structure of your learning, 
it goes on and on and on after the 
screening is finished. Stimulation to fol- 
low-up can be enormous—reading, re- 
search, reports, map making, whatever 
is needed. In fact, as a certain aspect 
kindles a student’s curiosity during the 
showing, individual follow-up can be 
assigned then and there. You and the 
class will refer to the strip again and 
again. 

Your school can slip a filmstrip li- 
brary into both limited budgets and 
limited storage space. A filmstrip can 
be purchased for about the same 
amount as a film can be rented. The 
latitude of a filmstrip is surprising—be- 
cause it is flexible, the same strip can 
be used effectively at different levels. 
This trait makes the strip even more 
economical. Four or five projectors, of 
popular models, can be purchased for 
the same price as one comparable 
movie projector. Thus, equipment 
scheduling is simplified. Many schools 
find it possible to have classroom or 
department strip libraries. 

As for storage, well, a neat drawer- 
ful of filmstrip cans takes much less 
space than delicate individual glass 
slides, or still-picture files, or motion- 
picture racks. Besides, the filmstrip is 
practically indestructible. 

You have a wide variety from which 
to choose, too. Some four or five thou- 
sand are now available—on most sub- 
jects and at all levels, although not 
equally distributed over grade levels or 
subjects. You'll find more for junior 
high and elementary grades than for 
senior high. 

Today’s filmstrip differs greatly from 
one of the first in the 1920's. Then the 
strip was merely a simplification and 
substitution for the glass slide. Just a 
collection of slides presented first on 
55mm and later on 35mm film. Today, 
it is a distinct medium—the best are 


carefully planned, pictorial content 
meticulously selected, script and pic- 
tures coordinated into a smoothly flow- 
ing, interesting entity. 

Within recent years we can see def- 
inite production trends. Sets or series, 
rather than helter-skelter unrelated 
singles. Subscription plans. Correlations 
with movies and with textbooks. All 
these make for better materials, more 
teachability, greater ease of selection. 
Producers supply better catalogues, 
well indexed. Previewing is easier, too. 

Filmstrips are no longer exclusively 
school material. Community-wise they 
find themselves in clubs, at children’s 
parties, and other informal groups. Sev- 
eral public libraries in Canada, and one 


or two here, have filmstrip departments 
from which you can borrow both strips 
and projector. Business and industry 


use filmstrips—for in-service training, 


for messages to dealers and salesmen, 
for meetings. Our Armed Services also 
use them. 

The rise of the filmstrip, especially 
in post-war years, has been phenomenal, 
both in production and in use. One 
major dealer found a 100 per cent in- 
crease in filmstrip sales in one year. 
One city audio-visual department found 
that teachers in the system were using 
as many strips per month during 1953 
as they used during the entire year of 
1937. Even non-electrified schools use 
strips—thanks to the Coleman lantern 
projector. 

Naturally, the filmstrip story today 
isn’t perfect—better strips on many 
subjects are needed. Preview possibil- 
ities need expansion and simplification. 
A more complete literature is needed, 
especially critical reviews of new ma- 
terial. We can all help by letting pro- 
ducers know what we like, what we dis- 
like, what we need and what we will 
buy. —VeERA FALCONER 
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Jam Handy 
of Discovery and Exploration 
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Prehistoric Life 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


McGraw-Hill Films 


Marriage and Family Living 
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from far away. 


National Filmstrip Awards 


Outstanding educational filmstrips of 1953 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is happy 
to announce the winners of the 
1953 National Filmstrip Awards. 

In this 4th annual filmstrip program 
a 35-member panel of audio-visual 
leaders throughout the country selected 
the following ten filmstrips as the most 
notable and informational classroom 
filmstrips of the year: 


The Dark Continent Awakens — The 
New York Times 

Folk Tales from Many Lands—Young 
America 

Great Explorers of America—Society 
for Visual Education 

The Incas—Life Filmstrips 

Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration—Jam Handy 

Marriage and Family Living—McGraw- 
Hill 

Music Stories—Jam Handy 

Popular Sovereignty—USA—Heritage 


"ans Oath, written by Gov. John 
was the first document printed 


now ‘the United States. 


Museum Extension Service 
and Printing in America 


Great Explorers of America 


Prehistoric Life—Encyclopaedia Britan- 

nica Films 
Writing and Printing in America—Mu- 

seum Extension Service 

Runners-up, four votes under the 
others, are Life in Other Countries, a 
Young America series, and New Fron- 
tiers of Science, The New York Times. 

Panel members, leaders of state, city, 
university, and public library audio- 
visual aids departments, this year 
found 125 eligible titles, many in series 
of four to eight filmstrips. Nomina- 
tions sliced this list to a final ballot 
of 32 titles, from which the panel se- 
lected the ten above as the year’s out- 
standing releases. Newcomers to the 
growing list of award-winning produc- 
ers and distributors are the Jam Handy 
organization, The New York Times, 
Museum Extension Service, and Society 
for Visual Education. 

Winners this year provide an excel- 


€LECTED 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Society for Visual Education 


lent basic list for starting or adding to 
your social studies and English film- 
strip library. The list covers a variety 
of subjects and contains some more 
than usually flexible series. 

Again we want to thank panel mem- 
bers for their conscientious cooperation 
in this project. Their judgment greatly 
furthers recognition of the steady 
growth of quality in the filmstrip-mak- 
ing industry. 

Scholastic Teacher also extends its 
congratulations and Awards of Merit 
to the producers and distributors of 
these fine filmstrips. Presentation of 
awards will take place at the Town 
Hall Club, New York City, early in 
May. 

The 1953 National Film Award 
winners will appear in the May 5th 
Scholastic Teacher. 


The Outstanding Filmstrips 


The Dark Continent Awakens—59 frs. 
A survey of Africa south of the Sahara; its 


(Continued on page 18-T) 


Heritage Filmstrips 
Popular Sovereignty—U. S. A. 


Music Stories 


Young America 


Folk Tales from Many Lands! 


Imagine the Peter 
the bird at the head, the hunters lead, 
the wolf, Grandfather and the cat. | ~ 
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The Flexible 
Filmstrip 


ERE are five ways to use one film- 
strip frame—five ways to let a strip 
work with and for you. 

The above frame isn’t a real one. Wil- 
liam P. Gottlieb put it together for us 
from some photos he is using in a new 
filmstrip series.* This pretend filmstrip 
tells how a town builds a new school 
and is designed for junior high social 
studies. Our frame ends a sequence 
about architectural plans and begins 
one on the approval of town officials. 

Assuming the same strip is used by 
teachers in several grades, let’s see what 
five different teachers can do with this 
single frame. 


(1) An eighth grade teacher uses the 
strip to study town financing methods. 


“The plans and model are ready. Now 
town officials get to work again. Yes, 
John, the bond issue. How is money 
procured for the new building? You'd 
like to report on this, John? Fine. Choose 
a committee of three with yourself as 
chairman. Mary? Yes, besides reference 
books, it is a good idea to talk with our 
own town officials. Ellen? How it is de- 
cided who is to build the school? Jerry? 
Yes, by getting bids. Do you and Ellen 
want to find out about bids for us? You 
think since this deals with the financial 
problem you should work with John as 
a sub-committee? Fine!” 


*Town Community, color, to be released 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


(2) Another eighth grade teacher is 
more concerned with the townspeople’s 
role, the functioning of democratic pro- 
cedures. 


“So you see, many people are in- 
volved in getting the school building 
started—architects, town officials, people 
who live in the town. Yes, Bob, you 
want to know what the people them- 
selves do about it? Jane? You say the 
people vote. Yes, they do, but what do 
they vote for or against? Vote about 
spending the money, yes. Anything else, 
Tom? You think the people help decide, 
by voting, whether a new school should 
be built. Anne? You want to know how 
they decide? The first part of the strip 
showed several reasons why this town 
made a decision to build. For tomor- 
row, let’s all make lists of reasons why 
this town decided to build a school. Be 
sure to include reasons against building, 
too, since some people in the town 
probably were against the idea. Anne? 
You suggest we divide the class and 
have a debate as if we were in an open 
town meeting? That should be fun. 
Who wants to be for the building?” 


(3) A fifth-grade teacher is inter- 
ested in teaching sources of materials; 
expanding concepts of world trade and 
its importance. 


“Plans for the new school move for- 
ward. The mayor, the town’s planning 
committee and other officers work just 


as hard as those who are planning the 
actual building. Of course, there is still 
much work for both. Yes, Jimmy? Of 
course there will be many different 
kinds of things used in the building. 
Can you name some? That’s a good list 
we have on the blackboard, but we've 
forgotten such things as furnace, black- 
boards, lunch-room equipment, insula- 
tion. Yes, Carol, let’s divide into groups 
and for tomorrow list the things needed. 
One group can deal with the outside 
walls and roof; another with heating and 
ventilation; plumbing, etc. Yes, Dick? 
Put after each one where it comes from? 
That way we could see how much of the 
world contributed to one school. You 
want to make a world map with tags, 
Alice, to show things coming in from 
everywhere?” 


(4) This sixth grade teacher explores 
the multitude of workers needed for a 
building, stressing appreciation for con- 
tributions of all types of workers, and 
incidentally teaching about many kinds 
of vocations. 


“The plans for the school roll along 
and soon the actual building will start. 
Jack? First they have to dig? Tom? You 
think they need to survey first? Of 
course, Jack, they may have surveyed 
before making the plans and model. 
Would they need to do it again? You'l 
find out, Tom, from your father who is 
a contractor? Good. Yes, Kate, there 
will be many different kinds of work 
done before the school is finished. 
Marian? Many different kinds of work- 
ers? Yes, there will be, each with a spe- 
cific job. You would like the class to find 
out what kind of workers and what 
kinds of jobs?” 


(5) This seventh grade teacher, also 
concerned with the many things and 
(Continued on page 46-T) 
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“MUSCLES 


Today, steel ‘muscles’ do most of America’s work. 
Steel tools produce almost everything Americans use. 
Steel machines and appliances do chores on farms and 
n homes. Steel girders support buildings and span 
livers. But steel could accomplish none of these feats 
without bituminous coal. For coal, baked into coke, not 
nly smelts iron, but supplies carbon to turn soft iron 
into tough steel. It takes nearly a ton of coal to make 
asingle ton of “raw” steel. 


And coal does far more for steel producers. Millions 
of tons of bituminous coal are needed to supply elec- 
tical and steam power for processing steel. More mil- 
lons are used by railroads in transporting steel and 
seel products. Paints for preserving steel and carbo- 
tundum for cutting it are also made from coal. 


As an ingredient in steel, as a fuel for powering the 
fabrication of steel products, America used over 100 
nillion tons of coal last year. And experts predict that 
the future will call for much more. Thus, it is fortunate 


4 Department of National Coal A iation, $ 


Safe steel auto bodies... tough 
steel tractor parts... strong, durable 
steel tools .. . steel buildings and 
bridges .. . all these depend for their 
strength on bituminous coal. For 
coke, made from coal, smelts the ore 
and turns soft iron into tough steel. 


od 


HOW COAL HELPS DEVELOP AMERICA’S 
OF STEEL!” 


that America has almost inexhaustible reserves of coal 
... plus a progressive and efficient coal-mining industry 
that can fill all needs for generations to come. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


n Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classes—clip and mail— 


ST-4-54 | 


| “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
I illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 1 
i May be used as basis of class unit on coal. I 
1 For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 1 
' coupon and send it to: Educational Div., Bituminous Coal 1 
"Institute, Southern Building, Washington 5, 
; (PLEASE PRINT) | 
Name 
Street 
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SPEAK OUT, SILENT PEOPLE 


Howard G. Spalding is principal of A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
He founded the Canal Zone Junior College, and he has been principal 
of high schools in Ticonderoga, N. Y., North Plainfield and Nutley, N. J. 


ee school graduates no longer 
have as firm a grasp on the basic 
Three R’s as they did a quarter century 
ago.”—American Magazine 


“How much bunk and nonsense have 
crept into our American educational 
system while we have been watching 
the rest of the world—too busy to see 
what's been going on under our noses?” 
—Collier’s 


. one of the more exasperating 
enigmas of our time: why so many 
youngsters and even high school and 
college graduates can’t spell, solve sim- 
ple arithmetic problems, write a gram- 
matical letter, or even read as well as 
they should.”—Saturday Evening Post 


If you have been reading your maga- 
zines lately you will recognize these 
quotations from the leading paragraphs 
of three recent articles in national 
magazines. In the January American 
President Dodds of Princeton expresses 
his prejudices in favor of private 
schools, under the title “Your Youngster 
and the Public Schools.” In the Febru- 
ary 5 Collier's staff writer Howard 
Whitman attempts to inform himself 
about the true state of American educa- 
tion—a task that, from the ineptness of 
the first article of his series, “Speak Up, 
Silent People,” apparently will take 
considerable doing. The third quotation 
comes from the March 6 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article “Are We Failing Our 
Children?” in which David Wittels re- 
ports on the researches of Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts in reading and the psychology 
of learning. 

How do you react to such articles? 
With a shrug of indifference? With a 
slow burn of indignation? Or with a 
leap to your typewriter to tell author 
and editor how wrong they are? 

What are the ground rules for effec- 
tive rebuttal to irresponsible charges 
and unfounded reports? It is time you 
and | found some good answers to these 
questions. Bad publicity has defeated 
many a political candidate and many a 


worthy cause. We cannot afford to al- 
low misstatements about the schools to 
go uncorrected or false criticisms to re- 
main unchallenged. They hurt us per- 
sonally as well as the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The first necessity for the refutation 
of criticism is a measuring stick for 
judging attacks on the schools which we 
and school patrons can use in determin- 
ing the validity of such articles. 


Measuring Stick 


Here are ten marks on such a meas- 
uring stick, with a few comments to 
show how they may be applied to the 
job of measurement: 

1. Is the author competent to write 
on this subject? Is he a person of stand- 
ing in his own field? Does he have 
personal acquaintance with public edu- 
cation? Has he previously written on 
education? Has he had education or 
experience which would give him supe- 
rior insight into the subject? 

2. Is the magazine a responsible peri- 
odical? Does it deal in exposés fre- 
quently? Is its editorial policy biased in 
any particular direction? 

3. Is the tone of this article sensa- 
tional? Is it presented with “shock” 
techniques? (Note the Colliers cover 
advertising “The Struggle for Our Chil- 
dren’s Minds” and its suggestion that 
something sinister is happening.) 

4. Do the titles, subtitles, and illus- 
trations accurately apply to the text? 
Is the wording of the titles stronger 
than statements of the text warrant? 

5. Is the evidence presented factual- 
ly correct, adequate, and the best 
available? Are both the pro and the con 
of issues presented? If not, what evi- 
dence is lacking that would make the 
presentation balanced and fair to both 
sides? 

6. Are propaganda techniques in evi- 
dence? Does the author stack the cards 
in selecting his evidence to prove his 
point? Is there evidence of name call- 
ing? Smears? Innuendos? Loaded 


words? Appeals to prejudice? Ridi- 
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cule? Personal opinions substituted for 
facts? Half-truths? Bandwagon tech- 
niques? (Commonly used to imply that 
everyone is up in arms against the 
schools or some particular practice.) 
Tricky logic? 

7. Are those’ whose opinions are 
quoted identified and qualified to give 
valid testimony? If not identified, why 
not? What evidence is there that the 
testimony is not fabricated? Does the 
internal evidence of the person’s testi- 
mony indicate that he is an objective 
witness or a crackpot? If a public per- 
sonage, what is his record? His previ- 
ously expressed views? (For example, 
former Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago, 
quoted in Collier’s). What special qual- 
ifications does the person have that 
would make his opinions more valuable 
than those of others of similar status? 

8. Does the author distort the evi- 
dence or omit essential evidence to 
prove his point? Is it likely that the 
testimony of a large number of people 
would have agreed with that presented? 
Is there obviously another side? (Study 
the Collier’s report of the school con- 
flicts with these tests in mind.) 

9. Are constructive suggestions made 
for improving conditions complained 
of? Are the proposals already in effect 
in some of our better schools? (If not, 
they probably are of dubious value.) 
Have they been tried and abandoned? 
(Corporal punishment, for example.) 
Are responsibilities for effecting the im- 
provement properly fixed? (As between 
school people and the public who sup- 
plies the funds, for instance.) Are the 
obstacles to improvement recognized 
and means for overcoming them con- 
sidered? 

10. If the proposals advanced were 
made effective, would the schools be 
improved? For all pupils? For some? 
For some at the expense of others? Are 
the changes in harmony with the ob 
jectives of a democratic society? Do they 
rank high on any sensible priority list 
of changes that would be desirable in 
the schools? Would they be accepted 
by the people of your community? 

Armed with such a check list, try 
your hand at the evaluation of several 
articles. The accompanying chart shows 
how this can be done. 
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merican 


The Saturday Evening 


Colliers POST 


Yardstick Questions for 
judging Controversial 


Articles 


“Your Youngster and the Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Harold W. 
Dodds, Jan. American. 


“The Struggle for Our Chil- 
dren’s Minds,” and “Our 
Schools—Afraid to Teach?,”’ by 
Howard Whitman, Feb. 5 and 
March 19 Collier's. 


“Are We Failing Our Chil- 
dren?,” the ideas of Emmett 
Betts, March 6 and 13 Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


1. Is the author com- 


petent? 


2. Is the magazine a 
responsible one? 


3. Is the tone of this 
article sensational? 


4. Do the title, sub- 
titles, and illustrations 
accurately apply to the 
text? 


5. Is the evidence pre- 
sented factually correct, 
adequate, and the best 
available? 


6. Are propaganda 
techniques in evidence? 


7. Are those whose 
opinions are quoted 
identified and qualified 
to give valid testimony? 


8. Does the author dis- 
tort or omit essential 
evidence to prove his 
point? 


9. Are constructive sug- 
gestions made for im- 
Proving conditions 
complained of? 


10. If the proposals 
advanced by author 
were effective 
would the schools be 
improved ? 


Dr. Dodds, Princeton president, 
does not claim intimate present 
acquaintance with the public 
schools. 


unsensational, reputa- 
e. 


No. Some credit given to pub- 
lic schools but generally critical. 


Title and leading statement, 
yes. No subtitles. Illustrations 
not significant. 


Probably factually correct but 
grossly inadequate. Twelve ma- 
jor criticisms of public schools 
supported only by testimony of 
four unidentified people, two 
personal anecdotes, seven un- 
identified examples (some ques- 
tionable), two references to 
statistical studies (one uniden- 
tified ), and two statistical facts. 
Many valid studies not referred 
to. Largely personal opinion. 


No. At many points evidence 
counter to the author’s conten- 
tions which should be given is 
not presented but article not 
propagandistic in tone. 


None are identified. Several, ac- 
cording to author’s description, 
appear to have some qualifica- 
tions. 


So much ground is covered and 
so many criticisms made that 
proof of any one is inadequate. 
Some indication of effort by 
author to present a balanced 
picture but bias in favor of pri- 
vate schools evident throughout. 
No evidence of their short- 
comings presented. 


Yes, to some extent. Public re- 
mentioned. Propos- 
als for improvement quite in- 
adequate and less developed 
than criticism. 


Probably for some, students, not 
for others. Present effect of pref- 
erence for private schools cer- 
tain to be damaging to public 
schools, 


Mr. Whitman is a staff writer. 
No information is given about 
his education, experience, or 
professional status. 


Frequently somewhat sensa- 


tional. 


Definitely and consistently sen- 
sational throughout. 


Yes. Subtitles slanted and pro- 
vocative, but accurately refiect 
tone of article. 


Biased and inadequate. State- 
ments from only one side of 
three school controversies. Ex- 
pressions of opinion from three 
ublic schools and five college 
aculty members, two students, 
three parents, and one defeated 
school board member—all criti- 
cal of the schools. Sources such 
as NEA, U. S. Office otf Educa- 
tion, and Washington’s Supt. of 
Schools not yet consulted. 


Many techniques used through- 
out. Name-calling: “brain sur- 
eon,” “bigwigs”. aded words: 
‘half-baked,” “trickery”; card- 
stacking: only one side of any 
controversy is presented. 


Nine of 16 are identified. Two 
college presidents are  well- 
known. Highly colored _testi- 
mony of some others indicates 
clearly that there is “another 
side to the story.” 


Emotionalism of several people 
quoted leads to inference that 
testimony should be discounted. 
No attempt by author to pre- 
sent a balanced picture. 


No. By implication they will be 
forthcoming in later articles but 
second article of series does not 
justify this hope. 


Many questions but no answers. 
Net effect of article will be to 
create distrust and uneasiness 
about public schools. 


Articles report work of Dr. Em- 
mett Betts, a recognized author- 
ity in field of reading. Report is 
intelligent and comprehensive. 


One of the most reputable. Has 
occasionally carried sensational 
material. 


No. Title, subhead, and intro- 
ductory box material are pro- 
vocative but not beyond legiti- 
mate limits. 


Yes. 


Summary of findings of 25 years 
of work with nearly 20,000 pu- 
pils, illustrated by numerous 
case studies. No reference made 
to work of other researchers but 
account of Dr. Betts’ work is 
thorough. 


Occasional loaded words: “Seem- 
ing dunces,” “employers have 
been outraged,” but, in general, 
article is objective. 


Dr. Betts is the only witness. 
He is highly qualified in his 
field, to which he strictly limits 
himself. 


Not so far as can be determined. 
Case studies are chosen to prove 
the points desired but probably 
are typical. 


Yes. More fully developed in 
second article which presents 
somewhat fully changes in meth- 
ods that are advocated. 


Dr. Betts’ long record of suc- 
cess and the success of others 
in reading clinics and in using 
similar methods justify this con- 


clusion. 
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YOUR SCHOOL can enjoy the advantages 


of education’s newest instructional aid NOW! 


Send for these valuable informational materials o 


Motorola, Inc. 


Education Department, Section ST-4 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free of charge, the 
“EducaTiVe Newsletters” | have checked below: 


0 No. 41, “A Master TV 
Antenna System for Your 
School. A Do-It-Yourself 
Project.” 

O No. 42, “A Plan for 
Bringing Your School the 
Advantages of Educa- 
tional Television.” 


0 No. 43, “How to Plan 
Effective Classroom Work 
Around Existing Televi- 
sion Programs.” 


Name 


O No. 44, “Standards for 
Selecting Television 
Equipment for Classroom 
and Recreational Use.” 


No. 45, “Visual Factors 
and Seating Plans In- 
volved in Effective Class- 
room Use of Television.” 


DO No. 46, “How to Build 
a Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School.” 


Institution 


Address 


City 


State 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISIO 


Opportunities for effective use of television in education 
increasing daily. Commercial networks right now are 0 
ing much material that can be utilized in teaching w 
proper methods are employed. 

Developments are under way to establish many 
stations for educational television exclusively. New lo 
cost specialized equipment now opens broad possibilities{ 
interesting classroom and laboratory work with TV 
as well as receivers. ; 

A wealth of fascinating material has been gathered 
gether for your use by Motorola’s Education Depart 
in cooperation with recognized educational authoriti 
These illustrated ‘‘EducaTiVe Newsletters,” listed at 
are available to you free. Send the coupon today! 


Motorola 
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Better Yearbook Photos 


R your yearbook you can have the 
best writers ever; loads of money to 
buy the finest in paper and printing; 
the cleverest “theme” ever set between 
two covers. Yet without high quality 
photography your annual is just another 
drab book. 

But for you, burdened with four to 
six classes a day, photography can be 
nerve-wracking. (Can you imagine edi- 
tors of Life or Look teaching four to six 
classes a day, too?) 

September is none too early to begin 
making arrangements. Plan to finish 
most of your picture work before Dec. 
15. A few pictures can be sent to the 
engraver after that deadline, but your 
last photo should be sent at least two 
months before your annual is to be de- 
livered. Spring sports and graduation 
pictures are out, of course, but often 
you can use the preceding year’s photos 
of these events—if you have remem- 
bered to “shoot” them. Better shoot them 
NOW. 

If your book is offset printed, you 
don’t have to worry about engravings, 
yet you need plenty of time to “lay out” 
your photos. 


Start Early 


Line up photographers. Notify your 
professional photographer, if you choose 
one, early in September—or better, be- 
fore school lets out in the spring—so that 
he can schedule the many “sittings” re- 
quired. If you contract with him to take, 
in addition, pictures of student life and 
the like, better double check to see that 
the subjects for such pictures are on 
time and at the place scheduled. 

If you can lay your hands on good 
student photographers and equipment, 
chances are you won't have this sched- 
uling problem. That’s not an impossible 
task, by any means. Wheaton (Texas) 
High School does its own photography 
for The Argonaut. “If you want more 
pages of pictures in your annual, do 
your own photography,” says Mrs. Elma 
Morris, Argonaut’s sponsor. In three 
years this school earned enough to equip 
its own darkroom and buy a Graflex 
camera. 

Logansport (Ind.) High School also 
bought camera equipment. But lacking 
its own darkroom, Logansport contracts 
with a commercial finishing house to 
process photos and thus assume quality 
darkroom work. 

However, pupils at San Miquel Me- 
morial Junior High School (San Diego, 
Calif.), under the direction of Claude 
T. Burns, show emphatically that teen- 
agers are capable of advanced amateur 
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photography. As Burns observes, it is a 
rare group of 400 to 500 youngsters 
which doesn’t have five or ten “poten- 
tially adaptable or skilled in photogra- 
phy.” 

Don’t expect to save money, however, 
by owning your own equipment. “A 
school-owned camera is no saving in 
dollars and cents,” asserts F. R. Van 
Allen, Logansport sponsor, “but does 
bring compensating features.” The more 
of your photography done in school, the 
more valuable the learning experience. 

Equipment. Camera-wise, a 35mm.— 
such as an Argus C-4 (about $90)— 
comes in handy for snapping informal 
student life or classroom scenes. It is 
relatively inexpensive to operate since 
you can get 20 or 36 pictures per roll 
of film. 

Easier to operate is the twin-lens re- 
flex type of camera (ranging from $60 
to $350). Focusing is rather simple for 
the average teen-ager because all one 
has to do is adjust the image in the 
ground glass. Its light weight and com- 
pactness make it ideal to take pictures 
of students in downtown stores, to be 
used in “personalized” ads described 
below. 

Either the twin-lens or the 35mm. 
makes a good “second camera,” but 
ideally a “Graphic” ($100 to $285) is 
almost a “must” if you are serious about 


your students doing something worth- 
while in photography. The Graphic size 
—2% x 3% up to 4 x 5—makes it suitable 
for group or “action” shots, or portraits, 
and one picture at a time may be taken 
and developed as needed. You will also 
need film holders, or pack adapters, flash 
equipment and a sturdy tripod. A Pola- 
roid back for your Graphic enables you 
to develop pictures on the spot. 

As for darkroom supplies, your best 
bet is to write to manufacturers like 
Kodak, Ansco, and FR. Send for Scho- 
lastic’ Magazines’ poster on “How to 
Develop and Print Pictures.” 

Remember, if you do invest in expen- 
sive cameras, also insure them against 
theft or breakage. 

Decide on photos you want. You'll 
need campus views and dedication pho- 
tos in the introductory section; informal 
and interesting pictures of faculty; well 
posed “portraits” of all upperclassmen 
(but no “passport poses”!) and don’t 
neglect underclassmen if they buy most 
of your books; “shots” of organizations 
(some schools assess the cost); informal 
classroom snaps; athletic photos show- 
ing not too many at once, and “action”; 
special events like proms or Career 
Days; informal student candids; and, if 
you really want your book to shine, 
photos in the ads. 

(Continued on page 27-T) 


Myers Walker, Jr. 


Using a flash gun for outdoor pictures can improve pictures for your annual. 
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Bearings 
bear up... 


STUDENTS 
bear down 


ETTING youngsters to bear 

down on their studies — that’s 
the goal of General Motors’ ‘‘Scho- 
lastic’’ advertisement this month: 
**HIGH SCHOOL FRICTION STUD- 
1ES HELP GM ENGINEERS BUILD 
BETTER CAR ENGINE BEARINGS.’’ 


And one way to awaken student 
interest and effort is to show how 
textbook principles pay off in 
scientific progress — and personal 
advancement as a GM automotive 
engineer! 


You can have 
reprints without 
cost or obligation 


by writing: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


THE DIESEL STORY 


A lucid account of an impor- 
tant power principle, in 20 
diverting minutes this movie 
shows how the diesel engine 
has developed from a cumber- 
some stationary workhorse to 
a versatile, efficient driver of 
locomotives, trucks, buses and 
other heavy-duty equipment. 
The 16mm sound film is 
available 


“50 West Sith 
New York 20, N. Y. 
or 


wy 


Opaque Adventures 


S EDITOR of Opaque Projection 
Practices® I receive many exciting 
tips from teachers on ways to use the 
opaque projector for more effective 
classroom teaching. Below are only a 
few of hundreds of ingenious ideas re- 
ceived. The “opaque” is so simple that 
many teachers ask their students to 
operate it. Sometimes the students feed 
pictures assembled by the teacher into 
the machine for projection on a screen 
or the wall. Or students themselves illus- 
trate oral reports with pictures for all 
to see. 

You, as a teacher, know what pic- 
tures will best illustrate the day’s lesson 
or topic. You know what printed or 
written material you want the entire 
class to focus its attention on. The 
opaque projector enables you to project 
in both black and white and color ex- 
actly as much or as little as you want. 

For new adventures in teaching, try 
some of these tips for using the opaque 
projector. 

1. To arouse interest: Introduce that 
new unit or topic for study with pic- 
tures from magazines or newspapers. 
Or postcards and photographs. Pictures 
thrown on the screen make abstract 
topics concrete and stir up questions 
and observations by the students. 

2. To analyze cartoons: How well do 
your students recognize cartoon symbols 
of political parties, communism, Russia, 
Britain, etc.P The opaque “blows up” 
cartoons for class discussion of symbols. 

3. To learn special reading skills: 
Students learn to read maps more read- 
ily when you project the map or map 
sections. The same applies to charts, 
graphs, blueprints, diagrams. 

4. To clarify organization charts: 


*For a free subscription to 
jection Practices, write to: Char 


Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


Dale & Finkels, Inc. 


Pictures and graphs ready for projection. 


Understanding the functions or organi- 
zation of government—Federal, state, or 
local—becomes easier when you throw 
an enlarged chart or drawing before the 
class. 

5. To develop critical judgment: Do 
your students believe everything they 
read in newspapers and magazines? Use 
newspaper and magazine clippings of 
the same news story to show how dif- 
ferent media report the same event. 

6. To bolster students’ confidence: 
Give timid student speakers “a lift” by 
helping them plan illustrated talks which 
shift attention from the nervous, begin- 
ning speaker to the projected illustra- 
tions of his talk. Suggest use of pictures, 
photos, and samples. 

7. To improve attitudes: Will your 
students profit by a lesson in tolerance 
and understanding of other peoples, 
religions, and racial groups? Project 
pictures of well known people of differ- 
ent backgrounds. 

Try these tips in the teaching of liter- 
ature and the communication skills. 

1. To make literature “come alive”: 
Supplement the pictures in your litera- 
ture books with the “opaques” of the 
better illustrations found in other edi- 
tions of literature. Or with still pictures 
from movies based on the literature 
you're studying. 

2. To stimulate imagination: Stimu- 
late creative writing units by projecting 
pictures of magazine covers, pictures of 
works of art, etc., which suggest com- 
position topics. 

3. To accent the positive in writing 
skills: Simplify your chores in helping 
students to overcome errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, and sentence-structure. 
Also, to teach capitalization, punctua- 
tion, vocabulary, and usage. Project 
student-written reports. Point out praise- 
worthy features—a well-written  sen- 
tence, able use of words, etc. Then call 
on the student writer for self-criticism. 
Can he detect any errors in his work or 
suggest any improvements? 

4. To speed learning of library skills: 
Do your students make the best use of 
the school library? They will lear 
library skills quickly with the help of 
the “opaque.” Use representative cards 
(author, title, subject) from the card 
catalogue, a plan of school library, 4 
printed guide of the Dewey Decimal 
System, book jackets of new books, 
covers of current magazines, pamphlets, 
etc. —EsTHER L. 


What “opaque adventures” have you 
had? How has using the opaque pe 
jector added zest to your teaching? 
Share your experiences with other 
teachers. Write to: Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
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Pointing Geis the 


VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


Using the VU-LYTE's Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they’re remembered. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION of VU-LYTE with BUILT-IN POINTER! 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 
cost or obligation. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 
can projet it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it’s 
VU-LYTE! 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. 0-4 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


CHARLES COMPANY 


ast 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
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IN APPRECIATION TO 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
FOR THE 1953 
HONOR AWARDS TO: 
“AMERICAN REVOLUTION” 
“BALTIMORE PLAN” 
AND “INSECT s” 
...and THE EBF 
FILMSTRIP SERIES 
“PREHISTORIC LIFE” 


Experience 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year at Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. During this past quarter-cen- 
tury, the searching lenses of our cameras have 
gone nearly everywhere in space and time to 
record the events and ideas which have literally 
brought the “world to the classroom.” 


Today over 600 motion pictures and related 
audio-visual materials (filmstrips and record- 
ings) are available to schools and adult groups. 
Created under the direction of renowned au- 
thorities and produced with high professional 
skill, this significant library truly upholds the 
standard of educational superiority which EB 
Films’ pioneers raised 25 years ago. Experience, 
that incomparable teacher, is evident in the 
quality and content of such current produc- 
tions as Major Religions of the World; Look 
to the Land; The Living City; Bacteria; Scien- 
tific Method and the Farmer; among other 
titles now available for previewing. 


Write for new Teachers 
Film Guides, supplement- 
ing each current EB Film 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Filmstrips Awards 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


problems, its strategic importance; its re- 
sources. A “Current Affairs” filmstrip. Pro- 
duced and distributed by The Office of 
Educational Activities, the New York Times, 
229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Folk Tales from Many Lands-—6 strips, 
color, 39 to 59 frs. each. Stringless pup- 
pets re-enact folk tales selected for their 
contribution to children’s literature: Clever 
Manka—Czechoslovakia; The Five Chinese 
Brothers—China, a Sian-Tek-Lim legend; 
The Goose Girl—German, from Grimm 
brothers; Gudbrand on the Hillside—Nor- 
way; Pinocchio—Italy, from Lorenzini; The 
Tinker and the Ghost—Spain, from Three 
Golden Oranges,. book of Spanish folklore. 
Produced by Key Productions. Photogra- 
pher: Herbert Haessler. Writers: Michael 
Barnett and James D. Kantor. Puppets: 
courtesy of Suzari Marionettes. Adviser: 
Marion C. Thiesen, language arts coordina- 
tor, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New 
York City Board of Education. Distributed 
by Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Great Explorers of America—5 strips, 
color, about 32 frs. each. Important events, 
explorations, and personal qualities of Co- 
lumbus, De Soto, Marquette, Lewis and 
Clark, Admiral Byrd. Produced by S. V. E. 
editorial division in cooperation with Mar- 
garet Bradfield and Associates. Artists: 
Douglas Huebler, David Osler, Harry and 
Dina Kam. Distributed by Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

The Incas—69 frs., color. Detailed pho- 
tographs of architectural remains in the 
Peruvian Andes show the rich, complex 
culture of the Inca Empire, one of the 
world’s great civilizations. Director: Marian 
Eames. Script writer and editor: Colin 
McPhee. Photography by Life photogra- 
phers Frank Schereschel and Dmitri Kessel. 
Produced and distributed by Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration—7 strips, color, about 15 frs. each. 
Each strip consists of a sequence of maps 
showing the great movements of the age 
of discovery and exploration in relation to 
geographic backgrounds, from crusades and 
early trade routes to English and Dutch 
explorations. Produced and distributed by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


The New York Times 
The Dark Continent Awakens 


Marriage and Family Living Series 
strips, 28 to 31 frs. each. Problems of be. 
ing a cooperative member of the family, 
dating, courtship, choosing a partner for 
life, engagement period, what marriage in. 
volves. Correlated with Landis’ Your Mor. 
riage and Family Living. Produced by Her. 
bert Kerkow for McGraw-Hill. Director: 
Julien Rothman. Distributed by Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 Wes 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Music Stories—6 strips, color, about 30 
frs. each. Stories which inspired some of 
our best beloved music, presented in draw. 
ings, which are in harmony with the nation. 
ality and mood of the music: Peter and the 
Wolf; Hansel and Gretel; The Nutcracker; 
Peer Gynt; The Firebird; Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice. Script writer: Frances L. Boddy. 
Artist: Edward Kozak. Produced and dis- 
tributed by The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Popular Sovereignty — U. S. A. — 42 frs, 
Analysis of efforts of our country to de. 
velop representative institutions of the most 
democratic kind, considering aspects such 
as nature of representative government and 
nomination procedures, presented through 
cartoons. Producer, director, editor, script 
writer: Samuel P. Robbins. Artist: Ruth 
Wolf. Produced and distributed by Heritage 
Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 
74, N. Y. 

Prehistoric Life—6 strips, color, about 51 
frs. each. Story of life on earth—how we 
learn about the past; how plants and ani- 
mals living millions of years ago were pre- 
served; how discovered; how revealed lif 
of the ages: Discovering Fossils, St 
Fossils Tell, Coming of the Reptiles, R 
of Dinosaurs, Triumph of the Dinosaur, 
Age of Mammals. Produced by John A 
Haessler in cooperation with American 
Museum of Natural History for E. B. F. 
Collaborator: Edwin H. Colbert, Ph.D, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannic 
Films, Wilmette, III. 

Writing and Printing in America—color, 
40 frs. Development of the recorded word, 
with story of many important books, stamps, 
documents, newspapers, and speeches in 
American history. Producer and director: 
Henry Clay Gipson. Script writer: Carol 
Cook. Artists: John Lencicki and Step 
Zonitch, Produced and distributed by M 
seum Extension Service, 10 E. 48rd St 
New York 17. 
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| How to get better results 
4 ‘ 
from every film you show 
Im 
est 4 
4 Make your own sound track 
With the RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector, you make your 
the af # e = own sound track in just a few minutes—and play it back 
er: “> * instantly. It’s the new way to cut the cost of sound films— 
Ap- ; = the new way to convert your sound track to give you the 
dy. | | advantage of an additional commentary in a foreign language 
lis. > Pe = | —language or commentary changeable at will. Get more 
+ mileage from all your films with the RCA Magnetic 
fre 9 Recorder-Projector. 
de. 
nost d 
uch 
ugh 
Tipt 
The easy way to show films> 
Park 
For perfect showings every time, use the RCA ‘‘400”’ Projector. 
t 57 Both Junior and Senior models feature the famous ‘“Thread- ! 
we Easy’’ film path—the film path that most people thread in 
= less than 30 seconds. These dependable 16-mm sound 1 
ri projectors are favorites with audio-visual specialists 
4 who insist on a projector they can count on for clear, c 
R | steady pictures and smooth, clean sound. 
aurs, 4 
nA im 
3. 
h.D,, 
tory. 
nica 4 New RCA Porto-Arc 16mm Projectors 
= For large-audience work, indoors or outdoors, RCA has 
= combined the famous ““Thread-Easy”’ features of the RCA 
“400” projectors and the extra driving power of arc lamps. 
a Furthermore, these powerful, new projectors can be adapted 
i to play back magnetic sound track. Ten- and 30-ampere 
= models cover all requirements for medium and large audiences, 
These sturdy units are completely portable, easy to set up, 
and take down. 
a 


FOR INFORMATION on RCA Audio-Visual Products, 


see your RCA Audio-Visual Products Distributor or mail coupon below. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
BUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN. N.J. 


i 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. D-108 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Please send meinformation on: RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector 
(J RCA “400” 16-mm sound projectors RCA Porto-Arc Projector 
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YOUR 
STUDENTS 
CAN WIN 
CASH PRIZES 


WESTERN UNION’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY 
CONTEST 


IN MARCH 24th 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


43 CASH PRIZES” 


TO WRITERS OF BEST 
MOTHER’S DAY MESSAGES 


# in addition to cash prizes, Western Union 
will award a Certificate of Achievement 
to one student in each class from which 
15 or more entries are received through 
the teacher. 


“,.. and that’s 
how you get 
oxygen!” 


Bertram felt very superior after see- 
ing RESPIRATION with his high 
school class. (And his marks in 
physiology have vastly improved.) 
His school has United World’s 
Human Biology Series of 8 films, 
three in color. They are: CIR- 
CULATION, ELIMINATION, 
DIGESTION, (Chemical) DI- 
GESTION (Mechanical), THE 
HUMAN SKELETON, THE MUS- 
CULAR SYSTEM, RESPIRA- 
TION and ORGANIZATION OF 
THE BODY. 


United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


We would like a preview of 
] ser 
Please send information on 
Human Biology Series [J 


NAME 
TITLE 

ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


: 
Automatic Projection Corp. 


Type I—The Soundview PS-43 
For simple frame filmstrips 


Buyers Guide to projectors 


Laity, ne 
Type ll—The Prado 150 
Combination slide and filmstrips 


For Filmstrip Showing 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE Brooklyn College, 


NE of the most popular teaching 

tools today is the filmstrip. With- 

out a projector, however, the flexible 

filmstrip (see page 10-T) will remain 

in its case. The following survey will 

introduce you to types and prices on 
the projector market today. 


Projector Types 


Equipment directories list three kinds 
of projectors for filmstrips. The first 
takes filmstrips only, the second will 
project slides as well as filmstrips, and 
the third kind (sometimes called sound 
slidefilm projectors) combines a record 
or tape player with the projector, 
sometimes with automatic means for 
changing the picture. Filmstrip adapt- 
ers are sometimes available for slide 
projectors. 


The typical filmstrip projector has a 
300-watt lamp and a 5” lens. You thread 
the filmstrip by pushing it into the film 
channel until its holes slip over the 
teeth of the sprocket. You change the 


Ampro Corporation 


Ampromatic 500 Slide Projector 


picture by turning a knob. For use in 
rooms larger than the average classroom 
you should choose a model with a len 
of longer focal length and a more pov- 
erful lamp, remembering that such 
lamps produce more heat as well 
more light. This calls for attention to 
the cooling system of the projector. The 
motor and fan of a built-in blower mak 
the projector heavier and more exper 
sive than the “convection cooled” mod: 
els, but lessen the risk of having the film 
damaged or destroyed by the heat o 
the lamp. A remote control for advane 
ing the film is a great convenience fo 
the teacher; it, too, adds to the co 
whether you buy it as an integral ps 
of the projector or separately, as an a 
cessory. 


Single Frame Filmstrips 


Each picture on a single frame fi 
strip is about %” x 1”, like a singh 
frame on a 35mm motion picture fim 
(Note that this is not the same size 4 
the picture you take with your 35mm 
still camera; they are double frame 
size, about 1%” x 2”, the same as the 
pictures on 2” x 2” slides.) 

The Viewlex V-4SR at $39.25 start) 
us off at the minimum price. It has ! 
150-watt lamp, convection cooling, ant 
a 5” Retar lens, manual operation; car 
rying case available for $9.90. With! 
better quality 2” or 5” Luxtar lens, i 
becomes Model V-4SL at $45.25. Wit 
a 300-watt lamp and motor-fan cooling 
system, it is Model V-44SL at $50.25 
Accessories include other lenses, and! 
tachistoscope attachment at $84.95. 

Three Dimension Company's Mode 
AS costs $39.75 with a 5” lens, 15¢ 
watt lamp and convection cooling. It 
carrying case is $7.50 extra. Other lense 
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O J. McClure Talking Pictures 
Type Ill—Model L Picturephone 
Sound slidefilm projector 


are available as accessories. TDC Model 
MS ($59.75) is a 300-watt, blower- 
cooled model; case $9.50. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
makes Model Q-3 at $42.50 with a 3” 
lens, and 150-watt lamp, convection- 
cooled, case for projector only, $5.95; 
case for projector, screen, filmstrip 
cans, etc., $9.95. SVE’s “Schoolmaster” 
($64.50) is a 300-watt, blower-cooled 
projector with 5” lens. Cases, slide car- 
riers, automatic slide changer, and dif- 
ferent lenses come as accessory equip- 
ment at extra cost. 

Remote control by pushbutton is a 
feature of the Soundview PS-43 ($75; 
case, $9.90) made by Automatic Pro- 
jection Corp., with 300-watt, blower- 
cooled lamp and 5” lens. 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


For 2” x 2” and bantam slides, as 
well as single and double frame film- 
strips, for either vertical or horizontal 
projection, Viewlex has the V-2 series 
with 5” lenses. V-2CL identifies the 150- 
watt, convection-cooled model at $72. 
V-22CL ($86.75) has a 300-watt lamp, 
blower-cooled, and V-25CL has a 500- 
watt lamp with blower cooling. Any of 
these can be fitted with other lenses 
from 3” to 11” in focal length, and with 
the “Strip-o-matic” electric pushbutton 
remote control unit which is priced at 
$39.50. The Viewlex Model AP-7CT 
($228.50) has a 750-watt lamp and 

(Continued on page 41-T) 


Society for Visual Education 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCAT 
ee 


School Master 300 


HE MOST 


VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 


ACTIVITIES 


DP TtEMPO CONTROL 


with 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker rs 
system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as _ 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single - and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


RECREATIONAL 


TWIN-SPEAKER 
! ATHLETIC Model RT-43-VC 
UCATION ACTIVITIES 
For complete details, 
‘write to Dept. FD-5. 


THE REK-O- KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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1. The Crusades 
and Early Trade 
Routes 

2. The Norsemen 

3. Portugal Seeks 
Route 


NEW Mapstrips in Color. 
“The Age of Discovery and Ext 


filmstrip medium —MAPSTRIPS ! 


Each strip consists of a sequence of maps show- 

ing the great movements of the age of discovery and 

exploration in relation to their geographic backgrounds. 

Each map presents a single concept. Inset drawings portray 
significant incidents pertinent to the map. 


They provide history and social studies classes with a wealth 
of source material at low cost .. . 
for the entire series. Ask for a preview! 
4. A New World Ie 
Discovered 


5. Spanish Explo- 
rations 


6. French Explo- 
rations 
7. English and Dutch Suplorations 


— 
EAST GRAND BLVD., 


foration”’ 


A new use of the 


$3.00 per Mapstrip, $19.50 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 11, 


1954 CATALOG 


a= 
McGRAW-HILL 


write: TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 


McGraw-Hill * 330 W. 42 St. * NY 36 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


presents 


The First Color Filmstrip Series 


1. The High Plateaus of Utah. 

2. The Central Valley of California. 

. Western Montana. 

. Puerto Rico. 

. Honduras—The Banana Republic. 

. Agriculture in the Philippines. 

. Philippines—Land and People. 

. Regional Contrasts in Southwest Ger- 
many 

. The "historical Geography of Southern 
Italy. 
10. Mount Carmel and Haifa (Israel). 

The filmstrips contain 35 to 40 frames. Grad- 

ing: Junior High, Senior High, College. The 


material was designed for easy flexibility 
and to all needs. 


@Onouws 


Single frame: $6.00 ea., $50.00 per set. Double 
frame (for 2”x2” slides) : $7.50 ea., 
$60.00 per set. 


HERBERT E. BUDEK CO., INC., Dept. ST 
55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, N. J. 


LISTENABLES 
wo LOOKABLES 


bringing information about network 
radio and video programs to teachers and 
public service organizations. 


September thru May—3 times 
each month (2 issues in September 
and December )—$2.50 per year 
25 issues of advance details on radio and TV 
programs that teachers can utilize for sup- 

plementing classroom work. 
Send for a sample copy. 
110 Elliot Street Passaic, New Jersey 


Award Winning 
Filmstrips 


ive the ad ges of membership in the 
MUSEUM FILMSTRIP CLUB 


Join before May 15, 1954, and the filmstrips re- 
leased since September will be sent with the next 
monthly shipment. Thus you get 8 color filmstri 
40 frames each, with 12 “page r vides, for only $: 
Individual titles are $6 is year’s titles are: 
1. Education in America, 2. The Gabe ie, 4 Our 
America, 3. The ee States in the Pacific, 4 
National Capitals, 5. Jefferson —_ Monticello, 6. 
New York: Growth of a City, 7. American Litera- 
ture: The Frontier, 8. Symbols of America. 


MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE 
10 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 

on Democracy! 


Free Catalog, free preview. 
Write: 


heritage ge filmstrigs, inc. 


Spring Time—Book Time .. . 
How about a Book Bazaar? 
See page 44-T! 


Launch U.N. 
Stamp Clubs 


“FWNHE world can be better understood 

through the fascinating panorama 
of stamps,” U. N. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjéld said recently in wel- 
coming members to a new organization 
—U. N. Stamp Clubs. 

Now your stamp fans can join the 
newly-formed United Nations Stamp 
Clubs, a project conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines in cooperation with the 
United Nations. The U. N. Stamp Clubs 
will promote interest in the world’s 
peoples. 

Membership is open to all existing 
stamp clubs and to all individual col- 
lectors who wish to form clubs. Appli- 
cation blanks will appear in student 
editions of all Scholastic Magazines for 
April 14. For information, write: Direc- 
tor, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Director is Tony Simon, stamp editor 
of Scholastic Magazines. Editorial ad- 
visers are Reidar Tvdt, U. N. postal 
administrator, and Jack Lippert, execu- 
tive editor of Scholastic Magazines. 

All individuals who join U. N. Stamp 
Clubs in 1954-1955 will be charter 
members. Each will receive a wallet- 
sized membership card and button. 

Six times a year, U. N. Stamp Clubs 
will receive an information kit mailed 
directly from U. N. headquarters. The 
kit contains each member’s copy of The 
Globe-Trotter, a four-page club bulle- 
tin, and other philatelic materials. The 
Globe-Trotter publishes stamp news 
and hints on stamp collecting. 

“Work for peace,” Dag Hammarskjéld 
commented, “begins within the private 
world of each one of us. Stamp collec- 
tors gain much enjoyment and valuable 
knowledge of the world and its peoples. 
And upon knowledge and truth depend 
world peace and the success of the 
United Nations.” 


Ernest Pascucel 


U. N. Stamp Clubs Director Tony Simon 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Borderland: Alsace and the Rhine 
Country (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Alsace (pp. 10, 11) 

Lay It Down, Ziggy! (pp. 12, 13, 16,23) 

Slogan Advertising (p. 16) 

Junior Writers (p. 17) 

Sports (p. 16) 

New Movies (p. 19) 


Concepts Developed 
in the Theme Article 


Alsace and other regions along the 
west bank of the Rhine River both ben- 
efit and suffer from their position as 
“borderlands” between powerful coun- 
tries (France and Germany). This re- 
gion along the Rhine and its tributaries 
is a highway for trade and for exchange 
of ideas. But the region has often been 
a battleground, as French and Germans 
waged war in the past. That is why 
people of this “borderland” region 
would welcome a union of Western 
Europe which would prevent national 
conflicts. 

Because of its “borderland” position, 
Alsace has been peopled by several 
nationalities. It has developed its own 
customs and way of life but the Al- 
satians consider that they belong to 
France. 


Ways of Using the 
Theme Article 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


To the teacher: On separate slips of 
paper write each of the topics listed 
below. One or more pupils should re- 
port on each topic. 

To the pupils: When you have drawn 
one of the slips from the box, begin your 
reading of the theme article. Make note 
of any parts which apply directly to 
your topic, by drawing a line in the 
margin opposite it. Then re-read those 
portions and plan how you will report 
them orally to the class. You may use 
your copy of Junior Scholastic as refer- 
ence but phrase the report in your own 
words. 

1. Give reasons why Rouget de Lisle 
is one of Strasbourg’s famous men. 

2. Strasbourg is proud of Johann 
Gutenberg. What was his contribution 
to the world? 

8. Alsatians are a mixture of peoples 
of several countries. How did this hap- 
pen? 

4. The Vosges Mountains of Alsace 
are important to France. Why? 

5. The Rhine River is the busiest 
tiver in Europe. Why is this? 

6. Alsace has fertile farm land. 
Where is most of it located? What are 

main products? 


Our Plans for Next Year 


Next week’s issue of Scholastic 
Teacher will review the editorial 
program plans for Junior Scholastic 
for the 1954-55 school year. Special 
materials and aids for teachers will 
be explained. A tentative listing of 
theme articles for next term will be 
given. The bound-in Student Edi- 
tion will be designed to show how 
Junior Scholastic will handle its 
materials in the coming school year. 
The issue will give a rounded sam- 
ple of contents plans, including 
theme article, World Friendship 
series, Spotlight on America, short 
story, and student features. 


7. Describe an expensive delicacy in- 
vented in Strasbourg. 

8. What are the main sources of 
wealth in Alsace? 

9. Why has her location helped to 
make Strasbourg a great city? 

10. Tell what you know of the con- 
quests of the Roman Empire. 

11. Tell about the periods of German 
occupation of Alsace. 

12. Why do Alsatians hope for a more 
peaceful future? 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

To the pupils: Big decisions, like 
forming a “United States of Europe,” 
take time to work out. There are many 
honest differences of opinion. Countries 
which fought a bitter war a few years 
ago would have to work together as 
friends. This problem may still be un- 
settled when you are senior citizens and 
some of you may help make the deci- 
sions. 

From what you know now, do you 
think uniting Europe is the right thing 
to do? What are the advantages? The 
disadvantages? 


NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 


Aim: To coordinate social studies and 
written English. 

To the pupils: Will each of you write 
five or six newspaper headlines drawn 
from the content of the theme article 
or the “World Friendship” stories? You 
may decide on a feature story rather 
than “hot” news, but remember the 
headline should sum up what the story 
will contain. 

For example: 

Local Girl Wins Essay Contest. Eliane 
Roos Gets Two-Week Holiday in Rome. 

Romans Stopped at Rhine. Fail to 
Conquer German Tribes. 


ACTIVITIES 


I. Make a chart on which you com- 
pare your age and interests, your daily 
schedule, and home chores with those 
of either Jean-Pierre or Eliane. 


Eliane You 
Age 


Languages spoken 
Subjects studied 


Transportation to school 


Hours at school 


Rising time 


Special interests 


Future plans 


II. A famous cathedral with mechan- 
ical figures; maay river boats; signs in 
two languages; beautiful tile stove in 
the living room—these are outstanding 


‘sights in Alsace. How does your home 


town differ? 

III. Compare the celebrations in Al- 
sace with some in your section of the 
country, such as your state or county 
fair. How does your community cele- 
brate Independence Day? What local 
occasions call for parades and bands? 

IV. In a letter to Jean-Pierre, enclose 
a recipe for some dish which is a spe- 
cial favorite of yours. 

V. What second language would be 
most useful in your town? Can you 
make some street signs for your town 
in this second language? (Traffic signs 
would be useful.) 


Lay It Down, Ziggy! 
ORAL READING 


To the teacher: Read the story aloud 
to the group or ask pupils who can con- 
vey the flavor and humor of the tale to 
read it. Allow them time enough to 
prepare before reading it aloud. 

There are natural divisions at the fol- 
lowing places: 

Part II begins: That night in the 
hotel... 

Part III: Maybe it was Ziggy’s pres- 
ence... 

Part IV: All of a sudden Sloppy called 
time... 

Part V: He called time and went out 
on the infield. 

-Let the baseball experts explain fine 
points of the play if it-is necessary for 
appreciation of the story. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


To the pupils: Baseball language uses 
many ordinary words in a completely 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 14 


Theme Article: Portugal 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Portugal 

Way Back When: The Birth of 
Radio 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
Which Is the “Imperialist”? 

Short Story: Yinka-tu the Yak 

Spotlight on America: Training of 
Seeing-Eye Dogs 


different sense. Pretend you are a for- 
eigner who has learned his English 
abroad. Pick out five expressions which 
would confuse you. Then read them 
aloud to your classmates and give the 
explanation of each from the foreigner’s 
point of view. 

For example, take the title “Lay It 
Down, Ziggy!” The foreign visitor says: 
“I suppose they want Mr. Ziggy to 
place the ball on the ground but he 
keeps on hitting it with a stick.” 


DESCRIPTIONS 


To the pupils: Re-read the descrip- 
tions of Ziggy and Sloppy. Choose one 
of the following activities: 

1. Draw a picture of one or both. 

2. Write captions for a comic strip 
featuring them. 

3. Do a pantomime of either, based 
on some incident in the story. You may 
do this alone or join with another class- 
mate to act it out. 

4. Write a humorous description of 
some character you have known. 


Slogan Advertising 


EVALUATION THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: The purpose of adver- 
tising is to create good will for the 
product and make you plan to buy it. 
Which of the ads in the article do that 
best? Why? 

Leaf through your Junior Scholastic. 
What ads attract your attention and 
make you want to stop and read fur- 
ther? Why? 

Will each of you bring an ad that you 
like from a newspaper or magazine? 
Bring one, also, that has no appeal for 
you. Be prepared to give reasons in each 
case. 

What is your favorite ad on radio? 
Why? Do you use that product? Does 
it live up to what is said about it? If you 
do not have the product now, do you 
want to buy it when you have the 
money? 

What would you choose as your fa- 
vorite ad on TV? Why? 


Can you think of any ads which turn 
you away from the product? Why? 


Junior Writers 


To the teacher: Are your students 
sending in contributions to “Junior 
Writers”? There is always more incen- 
tive to do good work when one has a 
chance of seeing it in print. Ask mem- 
bers of the class to read aloud the 
column of contributions. Suggest each 
member of the class go through his 
folder of work and select what he thinks 
is his best to read to the class. If the 
classmates judge it worthy, advise him 
to send it in. Ask them to note what 
information is necessary to send with 
their work and where it must be sent. 


Sports 


To the pupils: This week’s sport is 
equally good for boys and girls. How 
many of you have played before? How 
many would like to start? Can one of 
the enthusiasts tell us where beginners 
will have the best chance to find courts 
and instruction? 


New Movies 


To the pupils: From these reviews, 
do you want to see these pictures? What 
in the review gave you the clues as to 
whether you would like it? Do you want 
to know the plot of a movie before you 
see it? What do you consider should be 
included in a review? If any of you see 
these movies, will you give us your 
opinion and we will compare it with 
that of the reviewer. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the baseball term for a 
ball that is batted lightly, without a 
swing? (Bunt) 

2. What do we call a lifeless body 
that has been well preserved? (Mummy) 

8. An international school has been 
started in France for children of NATO 
headquarters members. By what initials 
is this headquarters group known? 
(SHAPE) 

4. What state holds the record for 
the coldest temperature ever recorded 
in the U. S.? (Montana) 

5. Name the Pacific island group 
where a hydrogen bomb was tested last 
month. (Bikini) 

6. What is the largest city of Alsace? 
(Strasbourg) 

7. What river of Western Europe is 
the busiest as a highway for trade? 
(Rhine) 

8. What mountains are in the west- 
ern part of Alsace? (Vosges) 


9. What two nations have possessed 
Alsace during the past century? (Franeg 
and Germany) 

10. What international organization, 
which aims to unite Europe, meets in 
Strasbourg? (Council of Europe) 


Answers to April 7 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-smile; 6-created; 8-or; 9-ed; 
ll-zine; 14-ever; 16- baa; 17- QE.D.: 18- sinus: 
20-threats; 22-he; 23-owl:; 24-ha; 26-oat; 
dot; 29-men; 31-are; 32-early; 34-pal. 
DOWN: 1-sr.; 2-me; 3-Ia.; 4-Lt.; 5-EE.; 
crib; 7-deed; 8-0z.; 10-Dr.; 12-Nash; 13- Cain: 
14-equal; 15-vest; 19-new: 20-team; 21-shoe; 
5 27-tee; 28-dry; 30-nap; 31-all; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


Latest in the air (15 points): 1-fighter 
otinnd 2-vertically; 3-a space the size of @ 
tennis court. 

2. Around Alsace (30 points): 1-b; 2-h 
3-c; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b 

3. What’s ‘New (35 points); 1-Explorerg 
Club; 2-ice; 3-shook; 4-U. S. movies; & 
SHAPE; 6- horses; 7-Chesapeake and Ohio 
‘ana 

4. About Advertising (20 points): 1B; 
2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 


Tools for Teachers 
British Guiana 
April 21 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Introducing the Brit- 
ish Caribbean Colonies, 1952, 50¢, 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Explor 
the Jungle (New World Neighbor Se 
ries), 1941, 48¢, D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 

BOOKS: Edge of the Jungle, by Wik 
liam Beebe, $3.00 (Duell, 1950). Jungle 
Journey, by Jo Bessie Waldeck, $2.50 
(Viking, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Bitterness in Guiana 
Sugar Bowl,” by S. P. Brewer, New York 
Times Magazine, Nov. 1, 1954. “Hot 
Potato,” Newsweek, Oct. 19, 1954 
“British Guiana: What the British Say,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1954 
“Guiana: No Royal Road to Freedom,” 
Business Week, Oct. 31, 1954. “Kicking 
Out the Communists,” Time, Oct. 19 
1954. “U. S. Blonde vs. British Lion, 
U. S. News & World Report, Oct. 23, 
1954. 

FILMS: British Guiana, 10 minutes, 
sale, James A. Fitzpatrick’s Travel Pic 
tures, 8624 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Life in Georgetown; rice, sugal, 
and gold mining industries. In the 
Guianas, 9 minutes, long-term lease, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc, % 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. 
Primitive life and activities of the Neg 
families living in the back country @ 
the Guianas. 

FILMSTRIPS: Jungle River Parish, 
75 frames, United Lutheran Church @ 
America, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Journey into the tropics & 
British Guiana, visiting a Luthera® 
parish along the Berbice River. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-1 
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NUMBER 9 ~ Johnny Chang of Korea starts 
| a new life in America (see page 6) 
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Anytime...anyplace... 
. is the right time for 


a TOOTSIE ROLL. 4 


Tasty, chocolaty, 


long-lasting... 
still only 5¢ 


Tootsie Roll ..... 
America’s favorite 
candy ...on sale at 
all candy counters. 


These delicious TOOTSIE CANDIES 
are only Ic each. 


Time for 


TOOTSIE POPS — Fruit 


candy on the outside, 
TOOTSIE ROLL inside. 
Two treats for the price 
of one—only 2c. 


Chocolaty 
TOOTSIE ROLL 
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1 was four miles from Fred's home to the Crendale Station. 
But Dad had to have that business envelope—and he'd left it 
on the breakfast table! Seconds were precious. Almost breath- 
less, Fred raced down Lang Street and into the station... just 
in time! 

“Wow,” Fred later reported to Mr. Benson, his bicycle 
dealer, “I thought I'd never make it! That ride sure took the 
wind out of me!” 

“T'll bet it did,” Mr. Benson agreed. “A ride like that 
would be tough on anyone. But,” he added, “there are ways to 
make long-distance riding easier and faster. 

“Your seat, for example, should be high enough to allow 
just a slight break at the knee when the ball of your foot touches 
the pedal at its lowest point. Handlebars should be high enough 
to let you sit straight up comfortably. 

“Long-distance riders make a point of keeping their bikes 
well oiled, too...with tires properly inflated. And they make 
sure those tires are U.S. ROYAL RIDERS. 

“That's because U.S. ROYAL RIDERS pedal twice as 
easy as ordinary balloon tires...and they coast 65% further. 
It makes a big difference when you've got to get somewhere 
fast!” 

“Say, that’s for me!” exclaimed Fred. “I like to be able to 
get there in a hurry!” 


Get to know your friendly U.S. Royal Dealer. 
He’s got plenty of good ideas for you... with help 
for all your bicycling problems. And start using 
U.S. Royal Tires, the tires he recommends for 
the most in fun and safety. Remember, your 
dealer has made bicycling his business. 


For faster riding...ride on Royals 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY * 549 East Georgia St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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NEWS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS! 


High School friction studies help GM engineers 


build better car engine bearings 


HE men in the picture are General Motors 
engineers. Their job is to keep improv- 
ing the quality of engine bearings: the little metal 
cushions used to reduce friction and lessen wear 
between fast-moving engine parts. 


In recent years, they have made some highly impor- 
tant improvements in bearings for cars, trucks and 
airplanes, including a new aluminum bearing. 


The picture shows them operating a bearing test 
machine that tells them what happens when a bearing 
from an automobile engine is driven for 100 hours 
under a 2'2-ton load at 80 miles an hour at a tempera- 
ture of 345° F. This is one of the tests that they use 
in the Research Laboratories at the new GM Tech- 
nical Center to develop better automotive bearings. 


But this picture should show you something more 
—the importance of taking your ‘science ‘textbooks to heart. 


For this highly scientific experiment, with the latest 
kind of testing equipment, is based on the funda 
mental rules you'll find in your physics book. 


Yes—today’s successful automotive engineers are 
yesterday’s hard-working science students. And 
tomorrow’s automotive engineers will be those of 
you who take advantage of your school work to get 
the most thorough school training in science. 


GENERAL Morors 


Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC - BOI 
BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH GM DIESE 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE ~- AC SPARK PLUGS 
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DIESE 


Dobbins in the Boston Post 


Another Korea? 


Fierce Battle Rages 
In Indo-Chinese War 


The biggest and fiercest battle of 
Indo-China’s civil war is raging. 
French forces and their Indo-Chi- 
nese allies are fighting against Com- 
munist-led rebels. 

For the past few weeks a French 
fortress with about 15,000 troops has 
been holding out against steady 
attacks by more than 40,000 Commu- 
nist rebels. The fortress, at Dienbien- 
phu, is surrounded by the Commu- 
nists and has been cut off from 
French-held territory. 

The cartoon above shows the Indo- 
Chinese war as‘& fuse on a bomb. 
This cartoon shows what many Amer- 
icans are thinking about the war in 
Indo-China. Will the fighting, they 
ask, explode into a war involving 
U.S. troops—as happened in Korea? 

Indo-China’s seven-year-old war 
has been a steady drain on France. 
She has used thousands upon thou- 
sands of troops. She has spent more 
than five billion dollars on military 
equipment. She has asked for—and 
received—much military aid from the 
U.S. This year, for example, U. S. aid 
will total $1,350,000,000. That is 
about 78 per cent of the war's cost 
for the year. 

Americans are asking: Is U.S. aid 
enough? Can France hold out? Or 
will she need the help of U, S. troops 
to stop the Communists from win- 
ning control of Indo-China? 
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American Nations End 


Conference at Caracas 


The 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence, which was held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, ended after four weeks. 
The talks opened on March 1. The 


. U.S. and 19 of 20 American repub- 


lics sent delegates to Caracas. Costa 
Rica refused to attend because, she 
said, Venezuela’s government is 
“non-democratic.” 

An important decision by the con- 
ference was on communism. Dele- 
gates agreed that American republics 
should act together against Commu- 
nists who try to take over a govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere. 


But Guatemala, which has been ac- 


cused of being pro-communist, voted 
“no.” 

Another decision was on colonies. 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
have colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The conference called upon 


European nations to grant their colo- 


nies in the Western Hemisphere the 
right to decide whether they wish to 
become independent. The U.S. did 
not vote on this plan. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 
President Eisenhower proclaimed 
April 14 as Pan-American Day. It’s a 
day set aside every year by the U. S. 
and other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. They pay tribute to the 
peace, friendship, and cooperation 

among all American nations. 


All 5 Wounded Congressmen 
Are Now Getting Well Again 


“Coming along fine.” That’s the 
latest medical report on the five U. S. 


_ Congressmen who were shot 
by Puerto Rican terrorists in Wash- 


ington, D.C., on March 1. (See Junior 
Scholastic, March 10, 17.) 

Two of the five Representatives 
are back at work in Congress. They 
are George H. Fallon (D., Md.) and 
Clifford Davis (D., Tenn.). Alvin M. 
Bentley (R., Mich.), the most seri- 
ously wounded of the five, was dis- 
charged from the hospital late in 
March. He may go back to work this 
month. Still under hospital care are 
Ben F. Jensen (R., Iowa), and Ken- 
neth A. Roberts (D., Ala.). > 


World phote 
Justice William O. Douglas (right), 
and fellow hiker Anthony Smith (left). 


Douglas and 8 Others 
Finish 189-mile Hike 

Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court and eight other men 
have completed an eight-day, 189- 
mile hike. They walked along the 
abandoned Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal from Cumberland, Md., to 
Washington, D. C. 

The hike began after a friendly 
argument between Justice Douglas 
and a Washington, D. C., newspaper. 
The paper had praised a plan to 
build a highway on the canal bed. 

Justice Douglas opposed this plan. 
He said the canal area was one of the 
most beautiful stretches of woodland 
in the U.S. He said the highway’s 
busy traffic would spoil the area’s 
beauty for hikers, canoeists, nature 
lovers. He challenged two editors of 
the newspaper to walk the canal area 
and “see its beauty.” 

The editors and more than 40 other 
persons took part in the hike. Justice 
Douglas set a brisk pace. Only eight 
men of the “blister brigade” finished 
the hike. Justice Douglas apparently 
proved his point. The hikers recom- 
mend routing the highway out of 
the canal area. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
was an important waterway in the 
Potomac Valley in the 1800s. Tons of 
freight moved up and down the 
canal. The freight was loaded in 
boats, pulled by mules and horses 
on shore. 
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Wide World photo 
She’s over 400 years old! 


Find Inca Girl’s Body 


Preserved in Ice Cake 


Nearly 20,000 feet above sea level, 
a mulekeeper was walking across the 
slopes of Mt. El Plomo in Chile. 
Suddenly he noticed a stone wall, 
three yards wide. 

Curious, the mulekeeper crossed 
the wall. Three hundred yards fur- 
ther on he saw another wall. Nearby 
was a block of ice. And in the ice 
a human figure was seated. 

The frozen figure was that of a 
10-year-old girl. She was sitting up 
and her arms were folded. She was 
dressed in gay clothes. They were 
the sort of clothes the Incas used 
to wear. The Incas were Indians who 
once ruled much of South America. 
The young girl was an Inca. She 
had been sitting in her ice coffin 
for at least 400 years. 

The mulekeeper hurried down 
the mountain and reported his dis- 
covery. Carriers went up to get the 
body. In a Chilean university near- 
by, Dr. Richard Schaedel, a U. S. 
scientist, heard of the find. Now 
scientists are studying the body to 
learn more about the Incas. 

Preserved bodies are called mum- 
mies. The scientists say that this 
mummy is the most unusual one 
ever found. Most mummies are 
dried up and shrunken. But the 
Inca girl’s body has been well pre- 
served by the ice. The paint on her 
. face is still so fresh it comes off 
at a touch. Her eye globes are still 
intact. Experts say they might even 
be able to take her fingerprints. 


International School 
For SHAPE Children 


In the village of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, near Paris, France, there is 
one of the most unusual schools in 
the world. It is an international 
school. More than 400 children go 
to it. They come from 18 different 
countries, including the U. S. 

The international school is run by 
the French government. It’s mainly 
intended for the children of soldiers 
and sailors at SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers, Eur- 
ope). This is the headquarters of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, which is training armed 
forces to defend Europe against 
communist aggression. But the school 
is also open to any other children 
who want to go to it. 

For six hours a week, children 
from each country gather in sepa- 
rate classes. They learn to read, 
write, and spell their own language. 
They learn their own country’s his- 
tory and geography. But for the 
rest of the week all the children go 


to classes together. These classes 


are carried on in French. \ 

Their mothers find it useful to 
have French-speaking children. They 
often go shopping with their mothers 
to help them bargain with French 
shopkeepers. 


Norwegians Draft Horses 
To Serve Army and Farms 


Most armies are using more and 
more trucks and other motor vehi- 
cles. But Norway’s army is going 
to use more horses. The animals will 
haul equipment along Norway’s 
snow-covered mountain roads. 

Recently the Norwegian army 
held training exercises in the moun- 
tains. The army trucks bogged down 
in the snow. And they were too 
wide for the narrow mountain roads. 
So the Norwegians decided they'd 
use more horses and fewer trucks. 

The Norwegians will equip 8,000 
horses for use with the army. The 
army will lend them to farmers. The 
farmers will be paid for looking 
after the horses, and will be able 
to use them for farm work. But 
every two years they'll have to let 
the horses go back to the army for 
reserve training. 


United Press photo 


The Grimes family—united at last. 


Girls Flee E. Germany 
To See U. S. Movies 


The two young girls in the photo 
above fled from Communist East 
Germany because they like U. S. 
movies. 

They are Germans. Their mother, 
a widow, left them with their grand- 
father and came to the U. S. She 
married an American, Peter Grimes. 

The grandfather, a Communist. 
was teaching the girls to hate Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Grimes went to visit the 
girls. “If you come to America,” he 
promised, “I'll take you to see 
Gregory Peck and Tony Curtis in 
the movies.” 

That was enough for the girls. 
They helped their stepfather smug- 
gle them out of E&st Germany. And 
in the photo you see the family all 
together at last. Mr. and Mrs. Grimes 
are at upper left and lower right. 
Her daughters are Evelyn, 11 (lower 
left), and Monica, 14 (upper right). 


COVER STORY 

The seated boy in the center of 
our cover is a Korean war orphan. 
He is 13-year-old Johnny Chang 
McCurdy. He’s showing pictures of 
Korea to his classmates at Willard 
Junior High School in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Johnny is happy in his new coun- 
try. He lives with a former U. S. 
Army officer, Richard McCurdy, and 
his parents. When Mr. McCurdy 
was serving in Korea with the U. S. 
Army, he met Johnny. McCurdy 
brought the Korean boy to the U. S. 
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News in a Nutshell 


A river will be moved so that 
it can flow under a bridge. A toll 
bridge was built across the Missouri 
River at Decatur, Nebr., in 1950. But 
the river changed its course and 
wandered off into Iowa. Not even 
a creek flows under the bridge. Not 
a dime in tolls has been collected. 
Now the Army engineers are plan- 
ning to move the Missouri back 
where it belongs, under the bridge. 


A new U. S. cold-weather record 
was set this year. On January 20 


‘it was 70 degrees below zero at 


Roger’s Pass, 5,740 feet above sea 
level near the top of the Continental 
Divide in Montana. 

Previously the coldest temperature 
ever recorded in the U. S. was 66 
below, at the Riverside Ranger Sta- 
tion of Yellowstone National Park, in 
1933. 


Would you like a dish of fried 
termites with ant paste? Or per- 
haps some yak steak or octopus 
meat or 1,000-year-old eggs? These 
were a few of the delicacies on the 
menu for a dinner of the Explorers 
Club in New York City last month. 
Members include explorers who have 
traveled all over the earth. Some 
were disappointed when pickled 
worms ordered from Central Ameri- 
ca failed to arrive. 


Science 


Biggest Explosion 


Last month the U. S. set off the 
biggest explosion ever created by 
man. The explosion was caused by 
a hydrogen bomb. This is one of 
the new weapons our Government 
‘is developing. It’s something like an 
a bomb but much more power- 
ul. 

Some of these new weapons were 
tested last month at Bikini Atoll in 
the Pacific Ocean. On March 1 there 
was a fearsome explosion. The blast 
shook buildings on Kwajalein Island, 
176 miles away. 

Like the atomic bomb, the hydro- 
gen bomb gives off harmful rays. 
Some of these rays slightly burned 
American observers and Pacific is- 
landers more than 100 miles away. 
Radioactive ashes fell on a Japanese 
fishing boat, about 80 miles from 
Bikini. Twenty-three fishermen were 
hurt, some of them seriously. Their 
catch of tuna was unsafe to eat be- 
cause of the radioactive rays from 
the bomb. 

Scientists in charge of the test had 
expected some danger from rays. 
But the danger area turned out to 
be bigger than expected. 

One leading Congressman said: 
“Our hydrogen bombs are getting 
so big that if they get much bigger 
we won't be able to test them.” 
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Vertical Planes 


The plane shown below is the 
latest U. S. Navy fighter plane. It 
is designed to take off straight up 
in the air, like a rocket. It will land 
by backing down on its tail. 

Once it’s in the air, it will 
straighten out and fly on the level 
like an ordinary plane. The pilot 
sits on a rotating seat so he can al- 
ways be right-side-up. 

The new plane has great advan- 
tages. It can climb at great speed. 
It can hover like a helicopter or fly 
on the level at several hundred miles 
per hour. It can land and take off 
on a space the size of a tennis 
court. Long runways aren’t needed 
for this plane. 


TRICKY LANDINGS 

Landing the plane in vertical posi- 
tion will be a tricky job. The pilot 
will hover over the landing area 
with the plane’s nose straight up. 
He will gradually reduce power. 
Then the plane will settle down on 
its four tail fins. 

Like ordinary airplanes, the new 
plane can take off from a runway 
in horizontal positions. It has not 
yet been flown “straight up and 
down.” Britain, Canada, and Russia 
are believed to be working on simi- 
lar models. 


These photos show the Navy’s new “vertical” fighter, the 
Lockheed XFV-1. Picture below shows the plane in hori- 
zontal position. Note the four tail fins. Picture on the 
left shows the plane in position for a vertical take-off. 
It is standing upright on the small wheels at the ends 
of the tail fins. A special engine of great power was 
designed to make possible the vertical take-off. 


Official Navy photos released by Dept. of 


Defense 
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Maps for Junior Scholastic by Rene d’Auriac 


BORDERLAND: Alsace and the Rhine Country 


not all famous soldiers are gen- 
erals. Rouget de Lisle was only 
a lieutenant. And the weapon with 
which he won battles for France was 
not a sword, or a gun—but music. 
One day in 1792 he was in the 
city of Strasbourg. French troops 
were marching off to fight the Aus- 
trians. While watching the soldiers, 
Rouget de Lisle picked out a tune 
on his violin. The tune was so in- 
spiring that all who heard it felt 
patriotic. Hundreds of volunteers 
rushed to join the French Army. 


“Marseillaise.” 


That tune became known as the 
Today 
French national anthem.* And Rou- 
get de Lisle is one of Strasbourg’s 
two most famous men. 

The other is Johann Gutenberg. 
Working only with a knife and a 
few pieces of wood, Gutenberg 
made movable type for printing. 
That was something new at that 
time, about 500 years ago. Today 
Gutenberg is known as “the father 
of printing.” 

Rouget de Lisle was a French- 


it is the 


man. Gutenberg was a German. 
These two men—loyal to different 
countries—are both heroes in Stras- 
bourg. But that’s not surprising. 
Strasbourg is in Alsace. And Alsace 
is a borderland. It lies between 
France and Germany. 

Right now Alsace belongs to 
France. It has been French since 
1945. Before that, it belonged to 
Germany—before that, to France— 
before that, to Germany—and so on 


“ %& Means word is defined on page 20. 
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back for many hundreds of years. 

About 1,250,000 people live in 
Alsace. They are called Alsatians. 
The Alsatians are loyal Frenchmen. 
Yet most of them have German 
names. And the language they speak 
—Alsatian—sounds more like Ger- 
man than French. * 

The Alsatians look two ways—to- 
ward France and toward Germany. 
So does their country. Its “front 
door” is a plain that slopes down to 
the banks of the Rhine River. Across 
the Rhine is Germany. 

Alsace’s “back door” is the Vosges 
Mountains. The mountains form a 
“backbone” down the western side 
of Alsace. On the other side of the 
Vosges lies the rest of France. 

The Vosges Mountains of Alsace 
are like a wall that helps protect 
France from invaders. The slopes 
are very steep on the east side, but 
more gradual on the west. That is 
one reason why France wants Al- 
sace. It is a barrier against Germans 
who may try to march against 
France from the east. 

Alsace is small—only a little big- 
ger than Delaware. In shape, it’s 
long and narrow. At its narrowest 
point it’s only 22 miles wide. On the 
east, near the banks of the Rhine, 
the land is flat. This flat land is cov- 
ered with fields which are divided 
up into many small farms. The soil 
is fertile. Though the farms are 
small, the Alsatians get good har- 
vests of grain and fruits and veg- 
etables. 

Vineyards cover the hilly land be- 
tween the river plain and the Vosges 
Mountains. Alsace is one of the most 
prosperous grape-growing regions of 
France. In the Vosges Mountains are 
deposits of potash, used for making 
fertilizer. Some villagers weave cloth 
in their homes. There are cloth fac- 
tories in the cities. 

Strasbourg is the biggest city in 
Alsace. It’s famous for its geese. Or 
rather, it’s famous for the livers of 
its geese. Geese are brought to 
Strasbourg to be fattened up with 
special food. Then the goose livers 
are made into a food called “paté 


THE RHINE (see map on page 8) is a river that works for 
seven nations. It rises in Switzerland. It forms the border 
between France and Germany as it flows past Alsace. It 
crosses the Netherlands to the North Sea. Some of its 
tributaries* are in Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Saar. 
The Rhine country is a highway of trade—and warfare. 


de foie gras.” This tood was in- 
vented in Strasbourg. Now it is 
known all over the world. It is a 
delicacy* which is served in ex- 
pensive restaurants. 

Strasbourg stands on the banks 
of the Rhine. This riverside position 
has made it into a great city. The 
Rhine has brought wealth and trade 
to Strasbourg and to other cities 
along the river. 

Because it is wide and deep, the 
Rhine has always been a great high- 
way for trade. It’s the busiest river 
in Europe. Steamers and barges 
churn up and downstream in never- 
ending procession. 

This “parade of trade” has made 
Strasbourg into a big river port. 
Barges glide right through the city. 


‘They travel along canals that link 


the Rhine with the Rhéne and the 
Marne, two of the biggest rivers in 
France. 


DIVIDING LINE 


The Rhine has brought trade to 
the countries along its banks. But it 
has brought war, too. That’s because 
the river has been a dividing line 
ever since ancient times. 

More than 2,000 years ago, the 
Rhine was a dividing line between 
the Roman Empire and the wild 
tribes on the empire’s borders. The 


Romans conquered the country . 


which today we know as France. 
But they never conquered the tribes 
which lived across the Rhine. 

Later, the two countries of France 
and Germany appeared. The “Rhine- 
land”—the land along the west side 
of the Rhine River—was a border- 
land between the two countries. 
France and Germany fought many 
battles in this borderland. The win- 
ner usually grabbed some of the 
land there. In this way, Alsace 
changed hands many times. 

Many different armies swept 
across Alsace during those wars. 
They included Italians and Swiss 
and Swedes as well as Frenchmen 
and Germans. Some of the soldiers 
settled down in Alsace. 

Gradually this mixture of settlers 
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became a new people—the Alsatian 
They had their own customs and 
language. They wanted other coun- 
tries to leave them alone. But they 
were seldom left in peace very long. 
People who live in a borderland are 
caught in the middle when the 
neighbors quarrel. 


From 1870 to 1914, and from 1940 
to 1945, the Germans had control 
of Alsace. In those years Germany 
tried to turn the Alsatians into Ger- 
mans. Schools had to carry on their 
lessons in the German language. 
The Germans forbade the people to 
speak French. They changed street 
names from French to German. 
They made people who had French 
names (like Henri) change them to 
German ones (like Heinrich). They 
even made the Alsatians scrape 
French words off tombstones, and 
replace them with German words. 

But in spite of all the Germans 
could do, nearly all the people of 
Alsace think of themselves as 
Frenchmen. They want their land 
to remain part of France. 

The Alsatians hope the Germans 
and the French will become partners 
instead of enemies. Since World 
War II many Europeans have been 
thinking of ways to end wars in 
Europe. One plan is. to unite the 
countries of Western Europe into 
one big nation. Many organizations 
have been set up to help this idea 
along. One of these organizations 
is called the Council of Europe. 


“U. S. OF EUROPE’? 


Most of the Western European 
nations belong to the Council of 
Europe. These nations often settled 
their disagreements by war. Now 
they’re trying to solve their differ- 
ences by talking them over peace- 
ably at the Council of Europe. And 
the place where the Council meets 


-is Strasbourg. (On map, page 8, the 


Council’s flag flies over Strasbourg. ) 
Because the Council of Europe 
meets there, Strasbourg has been 
nicknamed “the capital of Europe.” 
Perhaps, some day, Strasbourg really 
will be the capital of a “United 
States of Europe.” Some day the 
countries of Western Europe may 
unite and form one nation. Then 
the Alsatians won't wonder any more 
whether they are French or Ger- 
mans. They would just be Euro- 
peans. e 
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French Govt. Tourist Oftice 
On holidays, girls wear Alsatian 
costume, including huge silk bow. 


By ELIANE ROOS 


— place of honor in our living 
room at home is taken by a stove. 
That may seem strange to you. But 
n Alsace many of our stoves are 
really works of art. Their owners 
we very proud of them. I know 
were proud of ours. Its sides are 
overed with decorated tiles. I help 
xeep them clean and shiny. 

My father owns a garage. My 
mother works at looking after the 
house and also the cows and chick- 
ens we keep. She does the cooking 
on a wood-burning stove in the 
kitchen. We get our water from a 
well in the courtyard. Our house 
has four rooms besides the living 
room. 

I am 15. I go to school in a town 
near Limersheim, the Alsatian vil- 
lage where I live. Limersheim is 
south of Strasbourg, near the edge 
of the Vosges Mountains. I make 
the trip to school every day by 


Eliane Roos of Limersheim 


How We Live 


in 
Alsace 


As told to Bert W. Leif 


train. School starts at eight every 
morning. I study math, accounting, 
English, German, stenography, typ- 
ing, science, yeography, and _his- 
tory. 

At 12 o'clock morning classes 
end. I go to my grandmother's 
house for lunch, and then I return 
for the afternoon classes. 

My parents speak Alsatian. It is 
something like German. It is not a 
written language. I speak French 
and Alsatian. From 1940 to 1945 
German soldiers were in our vil- 
lage. They refused to let anyone 
speak French. Many children in 
Alsace grew up without knowing 
how to speak French. But in our 
hearts we all knew that we were 
French people. 


ESSAY ON PEACE 


I work very hard at school be- 
cause I want to be secretary to a 
doctor when I grow up. Working 
hard can have wonderful results! 
Some time ago there was a contest 
for students, and I entered it. We 
all had to write an essay. I wrote 
mine on why France should join 
with the rest of Europe to help bring 
peace. 

I could hardly believe the news 
when they told me I'd won a prize. 
And what a prize! I was given a two- 
week holiday in Rome. The holiday 
was just wonderful. I was with an- 
other girl. We went all over Rome 
and saw all the sights. Everything in 
Rome reminds you of its ancient 
glories. In the evening the monu- 
ments are all lighted up. The build- 
ings looked so majestick that I 
thought I was dreaming. I’m certain- 


French Govt. Tourist Office 


Boys and girls do Alsatian dances 


in village square, central Alsace. 
ly happy that I won that contest. 

I also like to travel around the 
countryside where I live. Often I go 
bicycling with my friend, Germaine. 
She is 16. We go swimming outdoors 
together in summer. In the winter 
we swim indoors in a pool near 
where I live. 

Sometimes I go for automobile 
trips with my father. He takes me 
out on Sundays on drives through 
the countryside. Our car always runs 
well. After all, my father does own 
a garage! 

I also like to go to the movies. My 
favorite films are German. But my 
favorite actress is Italian. She is Gina 
Lollobrigida. You can see her in the 
U. S. now, because some of her films 
are being shown over in your coun- 
try. 

During the long, cold evenings 
in winter, Alsatian families gather 
round the tiled stoves in their houses 
to tell stories and sing songs. When 
spring arrives the town celebrates. 
Some people play the accordion. 
Others dance and sing. The whole 
town is in a holiday mood to cele- 
brate the spring. 

In May, Limersheim holds a vil- 
lage celebration. There are gay pro- 
cessions, with many flags and a 
tremendous uproar of drums and 
bugles and bells. The village firemen 
also join in. They have their own 
orchestra. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in America if any of you would 
like to write to me. My address is 
Eliane Roos, 51 Rue Circulaire, Lim- 
ersheim, France. 


*Means word is defined on page 20. 
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By JEAN-PIERRE STOLL 


F YOU walk down the street in 
Strasbourg, where I live, you'll see 
that the signs are in two languages— 
French and German. Newspapers 
and books are in both languages, too. 
The official language here in Alsace 
is French. But many of the people 
can read only German. So the signs 
have to be written in both languages 
so that everyone can understand 
them. 
I live with my father and mother 
and elder brother. He is 17. My 
father is a jeweler. My mother is a 
saleswoman in a big ‘store that sells 
textiles. My brother and I both go to 
the same school. It is a public school 
for both boys and girls. 

On school days I get up at seven. 
For breakfast I have bread, butter, 
and cocoa. School starts at eight and 
continues till 12. 

Then we have two hours off for 
lunch. That’s when we eat the big 
meal of the day. All our family gets 
together for it. We have soup, po- 
tatoes, meat, salad, and fruit. We 
eat our third meal of the day at 7:30. 
That’s a much lighter meal. We usu- 
ally just have cheese and “charcu- 
trie.” “Charcutrie” means cold cuts 
of meat and sausages. 

My favorite food is hare. A hare 
is like a rabbit, only bigger. Hare is 
a big treat in Alsace. And it isn’t 
served every day. 

The French are famous for good 
cooking. And even in France, Alsace 
is famous as a land of good food. 

Afternoon classes at my school run 
from two till six. I am 15 and am 
studying to be an accountant. I study 
accounting, stenography, typing, 
*hemistry, physics, French language 


Jean-Pierre Stoll of Strasbourg 


and literature, English, mathematics, 
writing, and physical education. We 
always speak French in our classes. 
I can speak both French and Alsa- 
tian. 

During World War II the Ger- 
mans occupied Alsace. They changed’ 
the name of my school to the “Her- 
mann Goering School.” Goering was 
one of the German war leaders. 

In summer I do a lot of swimming. 
That is easy in Strasbourg, because 
it’s a river city. Strasbourg is actually 
surrounded by the River Rhine and 
the waterways that lead into it. So 
there are miles and miles of water- 
front in the city. 

Long river steamers with scoop- 
shaped decks are constantly pulling 
in beside the docks. On the docks 
are great loading and unloading ma- 
chines. Locomotives and freight cars 
are waiting to take the cargo from 
the ships to other parts of France. - 


FAMOUS CATHEDRAL 


Strasbourg has a famous cathe- 
dral*. It’s easy to find because it’s so 
high that it can be seen from almost 
any part of the city. Every hour 
when the cathedral clock strikes, 
mechanical figures pop out. They 
march around the clock face. 

In summer I go camping. I go 
with my two best friends, who are 
both 15 years old. Last summer we 
went on a bicycle trip into the 
Vosges Mountains, which begin 
about 40 miles from Strasbourg. We 
took camping equipment with us 
and pitched a tent in the hills. We 
cooked our food over a camp fire 
and had a wonderful time for the 
two days we stayed there. 


EUROPEAN FAIR 


In the middle of September we 
have a European Fair. The city is 
very crowded. Tourists from all parts 
of Europe come to Strasbourg to see 
the fair. 

I think traveling is exciting, and 
would like to see other countries. 
The places I would most like to 
visit are Spain and America. If any 
of you would like to write to me, 
I would enjoy getting your letters. 


Then if I ever come to America I - 


may be able to meet some of you. 


My address is: Jean-Pierre Stoll, 1 
Rue de Sch use, Strasbourg, 
France. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Right This Way 


Patrick Daney, Blythe School, Green- 
ville, S. C., writes: 


I would like to know how to cut in 
at dances. 


Walk up to the couple dancing, tap 
the boy on the left shoulder, and say, 
“May I cut in?” It is bad manners just 
to say, “Cut.” When you take another 
boy’s partner away from him, you 
should at least be polite about it. 

When someone cuts in on you, you 
should thank your partner for the dance 
and leave the floor. You should never 
refuse to let another boy cut in. And, 
no matter how much you'd like to 
dance with the same girl again, you 
shouldn't cut right back in on the same 
boy who cut in on you. Let him dance 
with her for a few minutes first. Better 
still, wait until she’s dancing with some- 
one else before you cut in again. 


Christine Lane, Miller County H. S., 
Colquitt, Ga., wants to know: 


Do you think it’s all right for a girl to 
wear her hair rolled up in pins to school 
or town? 


No girl looks well-groomed when her 
hair is done up in pin curls, so always 
try to comb your hair neatly before you 
go out. If you absolutely must go some- 
where when your hair is pinned up— 
perhaps to the store on an errand for 
your mother—wear a pretty scarf over 
your hair. But don’t do this very often 
because the scarf won't fool anyone, 
and it’s not nearly so nice looking as a 
neatly combed hairdo. 

Try to make a habit of pinning up 
your hair at night, when no one will see 
you, and take it down first thing in the 
morning. 


A girl from Butler School, Seattle, 
Wash., asks: 


What should you say when a boy 
tells you that you're pretty? 


A compliment is a kind of gift and 
should be accepted graciously. You 
might say, “Thank you. I’m glad you 
think so.” There’s no need to say any- 
thing else. But you should make it clear 
that you are pleased. 


’ If you make a reply like, “Stop kid- 


ding!” or “You’re handsome, too,” the 
boy may think you're doubting his 
sincerity. 

Try not to be embarrassed by com- 


_pliments. Learn to accept them with a 


simple “Thank you” and a pleasant 
smile. 
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The little guy from the sideshow didn’t like baseball—but he k 


c all began on a hot August after- 
noon. I was managing the Cham- 
paign Nats, a triple A outfit in 
Illinois, and the team was off that 
day. I happened to be wandering 
through a carnival that was playing 
in town, and I accidentally stepped 
into a tent and saw the strangest 
thing I’ve ever seen in my life. 

In this tent was a huge cage, and 
in this cage was an odd-looking char- 
acter—about four-foot-ten—not an 
inch more. 

In his hand was a cockeyed little 
two-toned bat. Some guy was stand- 
ing at the other end of the cage and 
was pitching to the midget. At every 
‘pitch the audience would shout 

Reprinted by permission of the author 


from The American Legion Magazine, 
Copyright, 1949, by the American Legion. 


new how to bunt! 


Lay Down, 


“Lay it down, Ziggy!” and this Ziggy 


would bunt the ball into buckets 
which were scattered all around the 
cage. Sometimes he'd put the bunt 
straight, but more often he'd put 
some kind of English on the ball. 
He'd aim it for one bucket; the ball 
would start for the bucket and then 
the crazy thing would bounce and 
hook into another. He was amazing]! 
He never missed. They'd yell, “Lay 
it down, Ziggy!” and he'd lay it down 
on one bounce into a bucket. 

Well, I didn’t waste any time. I 
collared the midget when his show 
was over. I told him I was Chuck 
Hawson, manager of the Nats. I told 
him I liked his show, and I wanted 
him to join my team. 

“Sorry, pal,” he said. “I don’t like 
to join baseball teams. Too much 


By LARRY SIEGEL 


running. I hate running; it makes me 
tired.” 

“Look, Ziggy,” I said, “the season 
is over in a month. All I want you 
to do on the squad is entertain the 
crowd between games of a double- 
header*. Maybe once in a while I'll 
let you pinch-hit when we're way 
ahead or behind in a game, just to 
give the fans a kick. I promise I'll 
never run you much if I can pos- 
sibly help it. What do you say?” 

“It’s a deal, pal,” he said. 

That night in the hotel I presented 
twenty-five ball players with a new 
toy, and just like kids they passed 


him around the lobby like a medi-. 


cine b 
Well, the next day we had a big 
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: game with the Danville Penguins. 


They were the strongest team in the 
league and led us by eight games. 
Of course, the main reason they were 
so strong was because of Sloppy 
Graham, their big right-hander. 

Let me tell you about Sloppy. He 
was scared to death of tight cloth- 
ing. He was afraid of being strangled 
by his clothes. He always wore suits 
two sizes or so too big for him. But 
anyway, this six-foot, four-inch 
monster could pitch. 

And don’t you think he wasn’t 
hot that day. It would have been 
easier for my boys to walk into the 
Kremlin* with cameras that day 
than to steal a base hit from Sloppy. 
We were trailing something like 
12-0 when we stepped up in the 
ninth. If it wasn’t for Sloppy’s pos- 
sible no-hitter, everybody in the 
stands would have been home eating 
dinner and soaking their feet. 

Well, our first two men went 
down, and Sloppy had one more man 
to go before the no-hitter was in the 
books. Then I accidentally saw 
Ziggy sitting in the corner of the 
dugout, casually polishing that crazy 
30-ounce two-toned bat he brought 
with him. 

“Get up there and bat for Lister,” 
[ said. “Bunt the first good pitch 
and run like blazes for first base. 
That’s the bag on the right side.” 

Well, when the crowd saw a little 
baseball suit with a two-toned tooth- 
pick bouncing on its shoulder head- 
ing for the plate, it went wild. Sloppy 
shrugged his shoulders and whistled 


‘one in. Ziggy shortened up and 


bunted a beauty toward short. When 
the shortstop raced in, the ball took 
a crazy twist and rolled out to left 
field. Ziggy puffed into first base 
safely. 


Now, I’ve often seen Sloppy blow 


- up, but never like that day. He went 


insane. He threw his glove on the 
field, stamped on it, and kicked it 
into left field. He never wanted any- 
thing as much as he wanted that no- 
hitter, and standing on first base was 
a four-foot, ten-inch spoiler. 

Well, Sloppy might as well have 
tried finishing the game with his left 
arm, or maybe one of his feet. He 
walked three men, hit another, and 
then the next one tripled. On this 
triple there was a close play at third, 


Means word is defined on page 20. 


ABOUT THIS STORY 


April 13 is opening day for the major 
league baseball season. So, with base~ 
ball in the air, we bring you a story 
about one of the strangest little ball 
players who ever walked out on the 
diamond. Larry Siegel, the author, is 
a well known writer of sports stories. 


and when tlie umpire called the run- 
ner safe, Sloppy heaved the ball into 
the stands and took a swing at the 
man in blue. Naturally, he was 
chased out of the park. 

Well, we lost the game, but thanks 
to Ziggy, we gained an even more 
important victory. The next day’s 
paper had the following headlines: 
“Monster Erupts as Midget Messes 
Up No-Hitter.” Then it told all about 
the game and how the commissioner 
of the league had fined Sloppy $200 
and suspended him for thirty days 
for his conduct on the field. 

Was I tickled! In thirty days the 
season would be over, and the Pen-: 
guins without Sloppy were like a 
Buick without a motor. 

Maybe it was Ziggy’s presence on 
the squad that did it, but anyhow 
we caught fire, and every day we 
pulled up closer to the Penguins. 

I guess if Ziggy had had an arm, 
-f would have played him regularly. 
Actually, he wasn’t a bad catcher. 
He had quick hands and handled 
himself well behind the plate. I had 
him practicing with the mitt every 
day. But I just couldn’t chance him 
in these important games. 

Well, we caught the Penguins and 
skipped with them right down to the 
tape. When the season ended both 
teams were in a dead tie. We tossed 
a coin, and the playoff game was to 
be held in our field. 

Now, that was a day! White 
clouds and a packed house. How I 
wanted that game! And I was sure 
we could beat them until I got that 
dynamite right in my face. Mal Cor- 
ber, one of my coaches, gave it to 
me quickly and cruelly: The commis- 
sioner of the league gave the okay 
for Sloppy to play today. The sus- 
pension was for thirty days, and the 
thirty days were up two days before, 
.when the season officially ended. 

Mal told me how Sloppy had been 
training all month and how badly he 
wanted to beat us. I would rather 
have faced a nest full of wounded 
hornets than an enraged Sloppy. But 
I had no choice. I gave Lefty Poole 


the nod to pitch and crossed my fin- 
ers. 


Well, the game started. The first - 


two men were easy outs. Then 
Nubby Cooper, their first baseman, 
stepped in. He fouled the first pitch 
straight back. My stomach gave. 
The ball hit Lundeen, my work- 
horse catcher and clean-up man, 


square on the finger. It didn’t take © 


me long to see that the finger was 
broken. 

As Lundeen walked painfully off 
the field, I heard a roar, “We want 
Ziggy!” I guess the fans saw Ziggy 
working out during the season with 
a catcher’s mitt, and they figured 
he was the man to go in. Well, I 
was all set to throw in Niles, my sub- 
stitute receiver, who could catch but 
was a weak hitter. Then I remem- 
bered what happened the last time 
Ziggy faced Sloppy. If Ziggy could 
get Sloppy to blow up .. . Ziggy had 
a weak arm, but he could catch and 
knew the signals . . . I could have 
Niles warmed up ready to jump in 
right away . . . I did it. I told Niles 
to warm up and I went over to 
Ziggy. 

“How'd you like to catch, Ziggy?” 
“Don’t matter, pal,” he said. “Ill 
help you out.” 


Tae crowd screamed when they 
saw Ziggy in the game. I just dug 
my nails into my hand and made 
silent prayers. 

Lefty pitched to Cooper, who 
promptly singled to left. Then 
Stubbs came up, and the Penguins 
didn’t waste any time testing Ziggy’s 
arm. On the first pitch Cooper was 
off for second. But when he got there 


a man with a ball was waiting for _ 


him. 
Maybe it was because Ziggy’s 
hands were so quick. Anyway, the 


ball bounced into second base—— 


weakly, but accurately—ahead of the 
runner who slid into the bag. 

The crowd cheered and laughed, 
and we came up for our turn at the 
bat. 

And then I got my first good look 
at Sloppy, and I shuddered. He 
looked rough and mean, like a 
trapped tiger. I knew he hated us 
and blamed us for his suspension 
and fine. . 

Well, our first two men made out, 
and then Lillard managed to bloop 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Slogan Advertising 


THE BEST FROM WEST AND SON 
THE BEST FROM WEST AND SON 
THE BEST FROM WEST AND SON 


Above you see a sample of news- 
paper advertising in the mid-1800s. Such 
“broken-record” ads ran down whole 
columns on the front page. Sometimes 
a businessman wished to attract the 
reader’s eye. So the ad was changed and 
might look something like this: 


BEST BEST BEST 
BEST BEST BEST 
WEST WEST 
WEST WEST 
BEST BEST BEST 
BEST BEST BEST 
WEST WEST 
WEST WEST 


Another trick was to build up large 
capital letters by using many small capi- 
tal letters. For example: 


BBBBB EEEEEE SSSSS TITTTIT 
B BB E Ss T 
B BB E s T 
BBBBBBB EEE SSSS T 
B BB E Ss T 
B BB E Ss T 
BBBBB EEEEEE SSSSS T 


During the 1800s the front page of | 


all U. S. newspapers carried ads like the 
ones above. Line after line and column 
after column were the same. Most of the 
ads were dull and hard on your eyes. 
At that time few pictures were used in 
newspaper stories or advertisements. 

Nowadays editors always run impor- 
tant news items on the front page. But 
they didn’t in the 1800s. The editors 
didn’t mind covering the front page— 
or even the first few pages—with adver- 
tising. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Ever see this fox terrier before? 


WAY VV 


By 1900 most papers began printing 
ads with big type and with pictures. One 
reason was that newspaper readers were 
getting tired of the same old appearance 
of ads. Another reason was that new in- 
ventions made it easier to reproduce 
illustrations in newspapers. 

So ads took on a new look. They were 
easier to read and much more attractive. 
They had good pictures and bright slo- 
gans. 

For example, one of the most popular 
ads appeared for the first time in 1901. 
This ad was used for Red Seal records. 
It showed a black-and-white fox terrier 
sitting in front of a “talking machine,” 
the record player of its day. (See photo 
below.) The dog’s head is cocked to one 
side as it listens. The slogan under the 
picture reads “His Master’s Voice.” The 


picture and slogan are still used today 


by RCA Victor records. 

Slogans first became popular in ads 
during the early 1900s. One kind was 
called the “Exelamation Point” slogan. 
You can see why from this example: “No 
Worry! No Work! No Wonder! It’s a 


Jones Furnace!” 


Ask your parents if they remember 
which companies used these slogans: 

“Do you know Uneeda Biscuit?” 

“It floats.” 

“Pink pills for pale people.” 

“See America First.” (A travel agen- 
cy’s slogan. ) 

“Children cry for it.” 

“Ask the man who owns Gne.” 


BO EGGS TROUBL NO RISK! 


“Exclamation point’ slogan—a hit! 


The tty takes 
pride iss bev making 
in baking 
quality. the mint de- 
that ever bom th: 
Ali that and 
supers porter 
four. 


ALL GROCERS 
IT 


Slogan is at tep of of. 
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A “good breakfast” review FL 
for your family and you! 


0 
The questions and answers here cover the things you and +4 
your family should know about good breakfasts. Tear out this $4.94, ¢, 
page and ask your mother to let you put it up somewhere in ; Revere) 


your kitchen where the family can use it as a handy reminder 


that a good breakfast means a good morning. 


1 What is a good breakfast? 


Breakfast should supply 4 to 4 of your daily food 
requirements. Authorities recommend a pattern 
which includes eggs or meat, fruit, cereal, milk 
and enriched bread. Eat some of each of these 
foods at every breakfast every day. 


2 Why is a breakfast so important? 


At breakfast, you break your longest fast. Your 
body is short of energy and all essential nutrients. 
Good breakfasts supply these values when you 
need them most and can use them most efficiently. 


3 How can you break bad breakfast habits ? 


If you don’t eat a good breakfast because you 
don’t have time, try getting up a little earlier. To 
make breakfast faster, take advantage of foods 


‘like ready-to-eat cereals and canned or frozen 


juices. Keep your toaster handy on the table, too, 
so you can just pop in the bread to get that im- 
portant part of your good breakfast ready. 


4 How about variety in breakfasts ? 


Variety adds appeal to your good breakfasts — en- 
courages = to eat them. So, make breakfasts 
different. It’s easy! There are many kinds of fruit 
juices. Eggs can be served different —_ Or, if 
you prefer, you can serve meat of any kind. En- 
riched bread, an essential part of every well- 
rounded breakfast, can be eaten plain, toasted or 
as French toast. And your baker offers a won- 
derful selection of doughnuts and sweet rolls. 
Adapt your good breakfasts to your own pee 
ences. Just be sure every breakfast includes the 
basic foods— enriched bread, eggs or meat, milk, 
fruit, and cereal. 


5 Do you need good breakfasts in summer? 


Perhaps more than at other times. You are usu- 
ally more active in summer. You require more of 
the energy-giving nutrients you get from break- 
fast. You perspire more in warm weather, too — 
lose valuable minerals your body needs. A good 
breakfast is important all year ‘round. Make sure 
you eat one every day of your summer vacation. 
And here’s another summertime tip. For extra 
energy when you need it, toast enriched bread 
and eat it with jam. Enriched bread supplies many 
essential nutrients plus lots of a And you 
get the energy from bread quickly. Try it for a 
snack that gives you a lift. 
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A Racket in Kansas! 


"RE bugs on tennis, but the trouble 
is we started learning a little late. 
Somehow we always find the distance 
between the bases—oops, baselines—too 
great and our racket never seems to be 
in the right spot at the right time. Now 
if we had the chance to start life all 
over again, we'd move to the little 
farming community of Winfield, Kans. 
Why Winfield? Because of T. H. 
(Curley) Vaughan. Curley’s a short, 
stocky, bald gentleman whose life is 
wrapped around a tennis racket. He’s 
been coaching the game at Winfield 
High for more than a quarter of a 
century, and right now his squad is 
riding on a 59-consecutive dual meet 
streak going back to 1947. , 
Here’s a man with a secret, .we 
dgured. We didn’t know whether it 
vame in bottles or books, but we had 
to find out. After all, Curley’s magic 
sounded like just the thing Uncle Sam 
needs to bring back the Davis Cup from 
Australia. Why, it would be unpatriotic 
of Curley to hide his wonder potion, 
whatever it is! 

Wonder potion? It took our Kansas 
private eye less than 24 hours to wrap 
up the case. “Simple, Watson,” he said, 
“Curley Vaughan gets when they're 
young.” 

“You mean he waits on hospital door- 
steps and sticks a racket in the fist of 
every new-born babe?” 

“Please, not so fast. In the beginning, 
Curley gives them tennis balls to 
squeeze. The rackets come later.” 

Winfield’s a town of 10,000 men, 
women, and children, and Curley’s got 


‘em all talking tennis. Curley doesn’t 
give the school kids a chance to get too 
interested in other sports. He starts 
teaching them in the seventh grade, so 
they're “net captives” by the time they 
arrive in high school. A few take to 
other sports, of course, but Curley’s in- 
fluence lingers on. 

Remember Gerald Tucker, an All- 
American basketball player at Oklahoma 
U.? He’s one of Curley’s boys. At Win- 
field, Tucker was state high school 
singles champ and later on he copped 
the Big Seven title at Oklahoma. 

Curley likes to show movies to his 
players. Not mysteries or Westerns. He 
runs off films of the great tennis stars 
and has his pupils study them closely. 
Curley also takes movies of his own 
players so that they can spot their mis- 
takes. 

Curley sponsors many tournaments 
for high school boys in Oklahoma as 
well as Kansas, and his admirers like 
to tell.of the time one youngster hitch- 
hiked from Oklahoma City to. Winfield. 
He arrived! at the tournament with 
enough money in his pocket to buy one 
hamburger. He had no place to stay, 
either. 

The kindly Winfield coach put up a 
cot in his apartment and Mrs. Vaughan 
put an extra plate on the table. And the 
lad promptly walked off—not with Mrs. 
Vaughan’s silverware, but with the 
tournament trophy. That is, he won it. 
A few years later he captured the na- 
tional men’s singles title in Forest Hills. 
His name? Don McNeill! 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 


Winfield (Kans.) High School’s wonderful veteran coach, Curley Vaughan, offers a 


few backhand pointers to three of his star proteges. From left to right are Frank 
Scarth and Fred Chen, who teamed up to capture the 1952 state high school doubles 
crown; and David Snyder, the state high school singles champion in 1951 and 1952. 


Lay It Down, Ziggy! 
(Continued from page 13) 


a single to left. It was two out, one on, 
and then the stands expleded like a 
blockbuster*—“Lay it down, Ziggy’ 
when they saw a midget with a little 
bat heading for the plate. I didn't 
have to give Lillard any signals. He 
and everybody in the ball park knew 
what Ziggy was going to do. 

All of a sudden Sloppy called time 
and got his team to group around him, 
He had a funny smile as he spoke to 
them and hitched up his huge trousers, 
His shirt, which was halfway open in 
the front, fit him like a bed sheet. There 
was enough room in there for an apart- 
ment full of furniture. Then all of a 
sudden the Penguins left the mound 
and scattered. 

The first and third basemen came 
halfway up the line, and the shortstop 
and second baseman came alongside of 
them, until the whole infield formed a 
wedge around Sloppy. Meanwhile the 
outfielders came in on the infield grass. 

Ziggy didn’t seem to be disturbed. 
All year teams played him close—of 
course, never this close—but he always 
managed to get on. The first pitch was 
a ball, and I signaled Lillard to go 
down. He breezed into second. Nobody 
of the Penguins looked at him. They 
were all concentrating on Ziggy with 
two out. The next pitch was a strike, 
and Lillard cruised into third. 

Then Sloppy came right in with one, 
and Ziggy carefully bunted high, 
pushed the bat forward. The result was 
what you might call a long Texas 
Leaguer. But at the crack of the bat, 
the left fielder back-tracked and hauled 
it in, going away. Ziggy was stopped. 

Sloppy walked to the dugout with a 
big grin on his face and tipped his hat 
to Ziggy. The midget showed no emo- 
tion. He casually shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

However, when we came up again 
next inning, Ziggy grabbed a sheet of 
paper pencil and started making 
fantastic diagrams. I knew he was 
working on a way to crack the shift, 
but I didn’t question him. 

The Penguins picked up a run in the 
fourth. Then we came up. The first 
two men made out, and Ziggy stepped 
in again. “Lay it down, Ziggy!” the 
crowd screamed. Once again Sloppy 
formed Jhis shift. Then he wound up 
and let fly. Ziggy put something like 
double reverse English on the ball. It 
headed for the first baseman, hooked 
away, and heatled for right field. But 
the right fielder came in from his posi- 
tion on the grass, scooped up the ball 
and lobbed to Sloppy, who covered 
the bag. They got Ziggy again. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Junior Writers 


The Blind Weaver 


A blind boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric to and fro 
Beneath his firm and steady touch 
He made the busy shuttle go. 


And oft the teacher passed that way 
And gave the colors, thread by thread 
But to the boy the pattern fair 

Was all unseen, its hues were dead. 


How can you weave? we pitying cried 
The blind boy smiled, I do my best 

| make the fabrics firm and strong 

And One Who sees does all the rest. 


Oh happy thought! Beside life’s loom 

We blindly strive our best to do 

And He who marked the pattern out 

And holds the threads, will make it true. 
Sherrie Deaver, Grade 7 


Dry Creek Elem. School, Clovis, Calif. 
Teacher, Merrill Bonander ° 


The Sphinx of Egypt 


Across the sand 

Over. the Nile, 

Stands the Sphinx 

With a mysterious smile. 


It tells a story 

About Egypt of old, 

The land of the Pharaohs 
And their temples of gold. 
Karen Raasch, Grade 7 


South Downey Jr. H. S., Downey, Calif. 
Teacher, Charles W. Saiko 


Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 

receive a Shut- 


terbug button. 


QUITE A LICKING! Picture by David 
M. Harmeling, Hingham (Wis.) Sch. 


Buy new, improved G-E Flash Bulbs 
Nos. 5, 6, 8, and SM—in the 
handy, new 12-8-4 packs! 


wih WEW IMPROVED | 


Use sure-fire G-E Flash 
to get pictures you want! 


Now, you're sure to “get” ..; 
without any “misses”... the 
shots you want of favorite guy 
or gal in Easter finery, of kid 
brothers or sisters with eggs, 
chicks, bunnies! And get’em 
even if it rains, for G-E Flash 

is “packaged sunlight”! 


Improved G-E Flash 


_ Bulbs are made with new 


filament... three times 
thinner than human hair... 

new super-sensitive primer. 
Result: the easiest-flashing 
bulbs G-E has ever made! 
So when you buy film and flash 
bulbs for Easter, for that 


record dance, pajama party, 
or whatever — 


don’t just ask for “flash bulbs” 


_—ask for G-E Flash Bulbs! - 
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Citizenship Quiz 


NUMBER 9 


APRIL 7, 1954 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 8 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 ° 
—Hew cbout more work? 8 


U Navy Phew 


1. LATEST IN THE AIR 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences with a word chosen from those 
in parentheses. Score five points each. 
Total, 15. 


1. Shown above is the Navy’s latest 
(fighter plane; rocket; guided missile). 

2. The aircraft shown in the picture 
is in position to take off (vertically; 
horizontally; backwards). 

8. To land, this aircraft will need 
(a long runway; a broad field; a space 
the size of a tennis court). 


My score 


2. AROUND ALSACE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. The people who live in Alsace are 
a. independent. 
b. loyal Frenchmen. 
c. loyal Germans. 


2. In Alsace 


a. the farmland is mostly in big 
plantations. 

b. there is fertile farmland. 

c. there is almost no farmland 
at all, 


8. The River Rhine 
a. runs through Italy. 
b. flows across France. 


c. forms a border between France 
and Germany. 


4. Strasbourg is 


a. the capital of Europe. 
b. the capital of France. 
c. the largest city in Alsace. 


5. Alsace 
a. grapes and cloth. 
b. rubber and steel. 
c. bananas and coal. 


6. The land ot Alsace is 
a. mostly flat. 
b. a plain in the east and hilly in 
the west. 
c. a mountain plateau. 


My score 


3. WHAT'S NEW? 


Underline the correct word or phrase 
in each set of parentheses. Score five 
points for each. Total, 35. 


1. An unusual meal that included yak 
and octopus meat and fried termites 
was served to the (Speleologists. So- 
ciety, Explorers Club, Gourmets Club). 

2. The body of a girl who lived 400 
years ago has been found preserved in 
(ice, a metal coffin, a suitcase). 

38. A hydrogen bomb exploded on 
Bikini Atoll (burnt, shook, destroyed) 
buildings on an island 176 miles away. 

4. Two young girls escaped from 
Communist East Germany because they 
wanted to see (comic strips, U.S. 
movies, the Grand Canyon). 

5. Most of the pupils at an inter- 
national school recently set up near 
Paris are children of men at (SHAPE; 
FBI; ROTC). 

6. The Norwegians will call up 
(oxen, horses, deer) to do reserve train- 
ing with the army, 

7. A Supreme -Court Justice led a 
party of hikers along the route of the 
(Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal; Erie Canal). 


My score 


4. ABOUT ADVERTISING 


If the sentence is true, write T next 
to it; if false, write F. Score five points 
each. Total, 20. 


__1. During the 1800s, no U.S. news- 
papers carried advertisements. 
Advertising by slogan began to 
be popular around 1900, 

During the 1800s, newspapers 
always reserved their front pages 
for important news items. 

After 1900, advertisers began to 
use more pictures in their ads. 


My score. 


Total score 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


i 
6 7 
8 9 10 
16 17 
18 19 
20 21 
22 23 24 [25 
26 27 28 
29 30 7 
32 
34 


This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 


Here are the clues: this quotation is from 
the Declaration of Independence, and is 
the foundation of our democracy: “31D 
29A 831A 6A 14D.” 


| ACROSS | 


1. Facial expression, showing amusement. 

6. *Quotation word, meaning “brought 
into existence.” 

8. Either. 

9. Editor (abbrev.). 

11. Valuable metal used in many alloys. 

14. Always. 

16. Sheep sound. 

17. Quod erat demonstrandum—Latin, 
meaning “which has been demon- 
strated”—(abbrev.). 

18. Cavity in the face which touches the 
nose. (Rhymes with “minus.” ) 

20. Menaces. 

22. Male pronoun. 

23. Wise old bird. 

24. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

26. Cereal grain. 

28. Speck. 

29. *Quotation word, meaning “male per- 
sons.” 

31. *Quotation word, meaning “exist” 
(plural). 

32. Before the time agreed on. 

34. Familiar word for a friend. 


. Senior (abbrev.). 


. Myself. 
. Iowa (abbrev.). 
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4, Lieutenant (abbrev.). 

§, Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 

6. A baby sleeps in this. 

4.. Boy Scouts should do one of these 
every day. 

Ounce (abbrev.). 

10. Doctor (abbrev.). 

12. Brand name of an American auto. 

18. Capital of Egypt. 

14. *Quotation word, meaning “of the 
same value.” 

15. Article of men’s clothing worn under 
the jacket. 

19. Not old. 

90. Group of people who work or play 
together. 

21. You wear this on your foot. 

92. Exclamation of surprise. 

95. In a certain place. 

27. Golfers drive off from this. 

28. Not wet. 

$0. Short sleep. 

$1. Quotation word, meaning “every- 
body.” 

$8. Rear Admiral (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher ‘etiete next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to March 24 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-first; 6-janitor;’ 8-Pa.; 9-ah; 11- 
sips; 14-fuse; 16-lit; 17-ash; 18-peace; 20- 
leaders; 22-N.E c 23- Los; 24-as; 26-war; 
28-his; 29-pal; 31-pad: 32- ‘Henry; 34-eye. 

DOWN: 1-fa; 2-in; 3-R.1.; 4-st.; 5-to; 6-jail; 
7-rash; 8-P.S.; 10-he; 12-pipe; 13-steal; 14- 
19-ado; 20-leap; 21-said; 


faces; 15-user; 
22-N.W.; 25-S.S.; 27-rah; 28-hay; 30-Lee: 


3l-pre; 33-N.Y. 


NEW MOVIES 


VY Tops, don’t miss. — 
Fair. “Save your money. 


¥vvv~“BEAT THE DEVIL (UA). 
Humphrey Bogart’s latest is a fast- 
moving adventure yarn. Bogey has 
agreed to lead a quartet of sinister 
gangsters to rich uranium deposits in 
Africa. Before they even get started, 
each of the gang is trying to cut out the 
others. Matters get even more tangled 
when a mysterious Englishman and his 
beautiful wife (Jennifer Jones) book 
passage on the same ship. Photographed 
in Italy, the backgrounds are beautiful. 
So is Italian actress Gina Lollobrigida, 
Bogart’s wife in the film. This is a new 
kind of role for Bogey and he handles it 
to perfection. — 


¥““MTENNESSEE CHAMP (MGM). 
Tennessee Champ combines religion and 
boxing with highly pleasing results. 
Dewey Martin plays a young hill-billy 
prize-fighter who believes that, with 
God in his corner, he can’t lose. Keenan 


_ Wynn, his manager, isn’t so sure. He 


suspects that bribing the “right people” 
might help Martin win his fights. When 
Martin learns what his manager has 
been up to, he almost quits the ring for- 
ever. There’s plenty of action in this 
movie. And there are lots of laughs, too. 
Most of them come from Wynn, Shelley 
Winters, and a gifted newcomer named 
Earl Holliman. 


it’s 


ALL THE WAY! 


Look at it this way, you stars of tomorrow: _ 
Yogi Berra, Sam Mele, Warren Hacker, a 
Scooter Rizzuto, Jim Hegan (and many i] 
another) endorse Spalding equipment. 
Spalding gloves, mitts, bats, accessories 

all bear the approval of the 

diamond’s greatest. 

_It figures, all right. Because, 

regardless of what league you’re playite 1 in, 
all Spalding equipment is made to exactly 


the same official specifications for 
top quality and craftsmanship. 


See the Complete Line of Spalding Equipment 
at your Dealer Today 


TWINS OF THE MAJORS 
The Only Base Balls Ever 
Used in the Major Leagues! 


ALL PLAYERS MENTIONED ARE 
MEMBERS OF SPALDING ADVISORY STAFF 


Little Leagues 
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Help Powe 
us He Shaves 


= -CUT ALONG 


Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


Leader” 


‘“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 

Everybody’s 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
portment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


poplin. Your ski jacket or rain- 
coat may very likely be made of 
poplin. Poplin is a tough, corded fab- 
ric that makes a good windbreaker. 
Most often it is woven of cotton— 
though some poplins are wool, silk, 
nylon, or rayon. 

The real meaning of the word pop- 
lin is “pope cloth.” To see the con- 
nection between this material and 
popes we must go back to the four- 
teenth century. 

During part of the fourteenth 
century, there were two popes. One 
lived in Rome; the other lived in 
Avignon, France. Each pope claimed 
that he was the head of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The popes of Avignon built a 
beautiful palace which still stands 
today. They helped to make Avig- 
non a thriving and busy city. During 
the time the popes lived in Avignon 
the people there began to weave a 
special type of cloth called papeline. 
Papeline means “pope cloth” in 


French. It was so called because it 
was made in the city of the popes. 
And it is from papeline that we get 
our English word poplin. 

Many of our English words for 
various kinds of cloth come from 


the cities where they were first 
made. In medieval times, a special 
kind of cloth was usually produced 
in just one city. The weavers of that 
city kept the secret of how to make 
the cloth to themselves. 

In Nimes, France, for example, 
they made a cloth called serge de 
Nimes (cloth of Nimes). From the 
de Nimes part of this phrase we get 
our word denim. 

Worsted material was first made 
in Worstead, England. Calico was 
originally produced in Calicut, In- 
dia. Satin is an English version of 
the name of a famous Chinese sea- 
port, Tzu-t’ing. (Europeans used to 
get most of their silk fabrics from 
China.) Jersey was woven in Jersey, 
an island off the coast of England. 
Damask came from Damascus; mus- 
lin from Mosul, in Mesopotamia. 


Each of the words below contains 
letters that you can rearrange to 
make the word for a certain kind of 
fabric. The fabric which each word 
contains is described in parentheses 
after the word. See how many fab- 
rics you can identify: 

stain (a shiny silk material) 

maiden (your blue jeans are prob- 


ably made of this) _ — — — — 
comical (cotton fabric originally 

produced in Calicut, India) _~ - 
annoyingly (cloth used in para- 

chutes ) 


STARRED WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


anthem (AN-thuhm). Noun. A hymn 
or song of praise. A national anthem 
is a patriotic song which indicates the 
singers’ loyalty to their country. 

blockbuster (BLOHK-buhs-ter). Noun. 
A very large, high-explosive bomb 
which weighs from two to six tons and 
is dropped from an airplane. _ 

cathedral (ka-THEE-dral; first a as in 
“sofa”; second a as in “account”). A 
large or important church which usually 


is the headquarters of a bishop. 


delicacy (DEHL-ih-ka-see; a as in 
“sofa”). Noun. A particularly tasty kind 
of food. 

double-header. Noun. Two games of 
baseball played on the same day in the 
same place by the same teams. 

Kremlin (KREHM-lihn). Noun. An 
enclosed area containing several build- 
ings in Moscow where the Russian 
leaders have their headquarters. 

majestic (ma-JEHS-tihk; @ as in “so- 
fa”). Adjective. Noble, grand, dignified. 

tributary (TRIHB-u-ter-ih; u as in 
“unite”). Noun. A stream which flows 


into a larger stream, or into another 
body of water. 
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Just Practicing 

Billy: “When -the company comes, 
vill I have to eat my cake with a 
ork?” 

Mother: “Certainly.” 

Billy: “Well, could I have a couple 
if pieces to practice on now?” 

Shirley Levitt, Marlette Community School, Decker, Mich, 


“No Comeback 

The traveling salesman was talking 
ibout the merits of his medicine to the 
people gathered about his outdoor 
olatform. 

“Why, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
cried, “I have sold over six thousand 
bottles of this marvelous remedy, and 
have received not one single complaint. 
What, I ask you, does that prove?” 

“Dead men tell no talest” replied 
a voice from the crowd. 

Laretta Theobault, Boude Storey Jr. H. S., Dallas, Tex. 


Following Directions 


Two ants were running across a 
cracker box. One stopped the other 
and said, “Hey, why do you have to 
un so fast?” 

The other replied, “Can’t you read? 
lt says “Tear Along Dotted Line.’” 

Judy DeViieger, U. S. Grant School, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Safety First 


Billy: “You mean your baby brother 
crosses the street by himself?” 

Jimmy: “Sure. All he does is carry 
a box marked ‘Dynamite’ and no car 
will dare touch him!” 

Howard Elpern, Hebrew Academy, Washington, D. C. 


Short Cut 

Sam: “The laziest man in the U.S. 
lives in this village. His name is Will 
Knott.” 

Stranger: “Will Knott?” 

Sam: “Yes. He’s so lazy he never 
writes his full name. He just signs 
himself “Won’t.’” 

Doris Semrau, Cavity (Wis.) Graded H. 8. 


Playing Safe 
Alice: “I'm always ill the night be- 
fore a trip.” 
Alma: “Then why don’t you go a 


day earlier?” 
Karen Streblow, Sheiby (Mich.) Jr. H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


Critic: “I’ve been to that play you 
me to report on.” 

Editor: “Did it have a happy end- 

?” 


Critic: “Oh, yes. Everybody was glad 


over.” 


Philip Heckman, South Hamilton School, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Spend an exciting weekend in 
a great city—on a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour . . . with hotels, 
sightseeing, transportation all in- 
cluded at one low price. You can 
travel alone or with friends ... 
these tours are not “conducted.” 


GREYHOUND 


Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on 
your next visit back home. On 
vacation, choose a Greyhound 
Expense-Paid Tour to glamorous 
cities, National Parks, sunny re- 
sorts... with everything planned 
and paid-for in advance! 


Choose Big City Tours like these: 
NEW YORK CITY,3days . ..... $15.40 
SAN FRANCISCO, 3days ........ 1495 


CHICAGO, 3 days & 15.65 
Add Greyhound round-trip fare from your home. U.S. Tox extra 


Hundreds of Vacation Tours like these: 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE, 8 days from New York $65.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 3 days (5 meals) 4650 


FLORIDA CIRCLE, 11 days from Jacksonville . 85.50 
Add Greyhound round-trip fare from your home. U.S. Tox extra 


GREYHOUN D 


Take your entire class by Char- 
tered Greyhound to visit historic 
places, great cities, museums. 
You'll have. your own modern 
coach and driver; you'll go direct 
... at very low cost per person! 


Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 
71 W. Lake St., Chicagy 1, Ill., for full- 
color illustrated map and facts about 
more than 50 Expense-Paid Tours to all 
parts of America. 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION 
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EARLESS Gos 


by AL CAPP 


DICK. 


YOU'RE MISTAKEN,SIRS! 1AM 
(t'cK Tock) A RELIABLE OLD BANK 
CLOCK-MERELY MARKING OFF THE 


REAL BANK CLOCKS ARE NEATY 
WHAT GAVE YOU AWAY WAS YOUR 
-UgH!- LOOSE 
DAN 


$O,GET WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL., CHARLIE YOu'D 
BETTER USE IT FAST /!-THEY'RE 
GOING TO HANG YOU IN THE 
MORNING!’ — AS SOON AS YOU 
STRIKE EIGHT! 


GET WILDROOT CREAN-OILY 
KEEPS HAIR NEAT- BUTNOT- 
UGHE- GREASY. NON-ALCOHOLIC. 
CONTAINS LANOLIN. RELIEVES 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. I always forget to drink water. 


How much should a person drink every 
day? 


A. Usually you can count on your 
body to let you know when you need 
water—you'll get thirsty. The average 
desirable fluid intake (water plus other 
liquids) is about three quarts. But re- 
member that you get liquids in the form 
of soups, milk, juices and other bev- 
erages, juicy fruits, etc. If you add to 
that about four glasses of plain water, 
you'll be okay. During hot weather, or 
when you do work or exercise which 
makes you perspire heavily, you will, of 
course, need more. Should you be con- 
cerned about not getting enough water, 
make a point of taking a drink during 
class breaks, after school, and during 
the evening. 


Q. Is there any special reason for 
eating broccoli? If so, I will try to 
learn to like it. 


A. There are many good reasons for 
eating broccoli. It is a superb source of 
vitamins and minerals. Even a small 
serving (a half cup) supplies you with 
more than half the amount of Vitamin A 
and Vitamin C recommended as the 
daily intake for teen-agers, as well as 
rich supplies of the valuable Vitamin B 
complex and important minerals. Per- 
haps the reason you don’t care for the 
taste of broccoli is the way it has been 
cooked—or rather overcooked. When 
broccoli is quick-cooked just until ten- 
der and fresh green in color, and served 
with butter and lemon juice, or a good 
cheese sauce, it is a tempting dish. 


Q. How does coffee affect your health 
when you are young? 


A. Coffee has no food value. It con- 
tains a drug, caffeine, which has a stim- 
ulating effect on the heart, nerves, blood 
pressure, kidneys and intestines. Once 
you start to drink coffee, it is easy to 


make a habit of drinking too much, 
Excessive amounts may interfere with 
sleep and make you nervous and irrita- 
ble, besides producing other physical 
symptoms. Milk and milk drinks, are 
your best bet during your years of 
growth. 

A Toast for Breakfast. . . . And we 
mean that literally! Just one whiff of 
fresh, hot toast whets your appetite. In 
addition to plain toast, there are many 
varieties you can enjoy. Have you ever 
tried toasted raisin bread? Or crunchy 
toasted pumpernickel with cream 
cheese? French toast, made with one 
egg for each serving, makes a substan- 
tial breakfast. Put poached eggs and 
crisp bacon on hot toast and you have 
a tempting dish to set before a hungry 
student. Toast just naturally takes to 
butter (or margarine) and jelly, and a 
fine thing, too, because it tastes so good. 
But if you are watching those calories, 
use cottage cheese instead of butter— 
delicious and not so fattening. 


Finger Tip. . . . Always wash your 
hands before using cold cream, cleans- 
ing cream, or any kind of cream on your 
face. A jar of cream may be clean and 
practically germ-free when you buy it. 
But if you dip a set of not-quite-clean 
fingers into the jar, you are actually 
dirtying the cream and rubbing that dirt 
into your face. 


Eye-Cue. . . . Not use but abuse is 
what hurts your eyes. To keep them 
from tiring when you read or study for 
long periods at a time, raise your eyes 
often from your book. These momentary 
rests help prevent eyestrain. 


Al Kaufman in Saturday Review of Literature 
“She's sound enough at present, but 
you always have to watch for a cough.” 
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Lay It Down, Ziggy! 
(Continued from page 16) 


Sloppy roared, pounded his infield- 
as on the back, and did a crazy dance 
by the dugout. 

Well, the game went on, and Sloppy 
got rougher. In the 5th and 6th innings 
when we were in the dugout, Ziggy kept 
working like mad with his diagrams. 
When he stepped up again in the 7th, 
we were trailing 2-0 because the Pen- 
guins scored in the top half. Again the 
crowd shouted, “Lay it down, Ziggy!” 
And again Ziggy obliged. He cleverly 
put underspin on the ball. It bounced 
toward the shortstop and then sort of 
bounced back. But Sloppy was off the 
mound like a panther and whipped the 
ball to the first baseman, who ran like 
mad to cover the bag. They got Ziggy 
by an eyelash. : 

Nothing happened in the 8th, and 
we set the Penguins down in the 9th. 
Then we came in for our final turn at 
bat. Maybe Sloppy tired a little, I don’t 
know. Anyhow, we managed to load 
the bases with one out. It was now 
liggy’s turn again at the plate. 

Well, I made a quick decision. I had 
Red Rogers on the bench. He wasn’t a 
consistent hitter, but he could hit a 
long ball on occasion. I decided to let 
him bat for Ziggy. I could hear an 
uneasy roar in the stands, and I knew 
the crowd wanted a pinch-hitter too. 

No kidding, I had the word “Rogers” 
on my tongue; it was almost halfway 
out of my mouth. Then all of a sudden 
I saw Ziggy walk out of the dugout. 
Over his shoulder was his puny two- 
toned bat, but in his left hand was a 
roll of string. 

Now, my better judgment told me to 
stop him and send him back, but there 
was something about that character 
that awed me. Honest, I couldn’t move 
or say a word. I just watched him. 

He called time and went out on the 
infield. He started measuring little spots 
on the grass with the string. Then he 
measured the distance to the very top 
of the pitcher's mound. After that he 
walked over to Sloppy and sized him 
up carefully. Then he went back and 


I thought the midget was crazy. He 
had two strikes on him now. If he 
bunted foul, he’d be automatically out. 
I started to scream something at him, 
but Sloppy was already in his wind-up. 

The pitch came in and Ziggy short- 
ened up. He hit the ball on the exact 
spot he had marked on the pitching 
alley. Sloppy ran in confidently to take 
the bounder, but all of a sudden the 
ball took a spin and shot upward. It 
hit Sloppy in his exposed undershirt, 
dropped down into his shirt, and was 
swallowed up in the material. Ziggy 
had found a new bucket. 

Maybe it was because Sloppy was 
so surprised or confused, I don’t know 
—anyway, he couldn’t find the ball. 
He groped and searched and cursed 
and yelled. Everybody in the infield 
ran over and stuck hands in the tre- 
mendous shirt, feeling like mad for the 
ball. Finally the shortstop and second 
baseman picked Sloppy up by his legs 
and turned him upside down. The ball 
rolled out: But when the first baseman 
picked it up ahd looked around, all he 
could see was a puffing midget sitting 
on third base. 

The crowd and the team almost ate 
Ziggy alive. They punched him, mauled 
him, and kissed him. I didn’t see him 
any more until that evening. I walked 
into his hotel room, and saw him pack- 
ing. 

“Where are you going, Ziggy?” I 
asked him. 

“Season's over, pal,” he said. 

“I know, but stick around, Ziggy. 
We're going to have a big blowout to- 
night and then. . .” 

“Sorry, pal,” he said, “I've had 
enough baseball. I’m going back to the 
carnival.” 

“But Ziggy, what about next year?” 
I askéd. 

“Nope, I’m sorry, pal, but I’ve had 
enough of this game. That run to third 
just about killed me. I’m ready to sleep 
for a week now. If you can find some 
way for me to get around the bases 
on roller skates, get in touch with me. 
See you, pal.” 

I took my last look at him as he dis- 
appeared down the corridor. All I could 


see was a big suitcase, a head, and a 
little suit with a crazy two-toned bat 
bouncing on a shoulder. 


Family Ties 
Whenever you hear it said that there 
is a beautiful tie between father and 


son, the son is usually wearing it. 
Jeannette Repasky, McCartney School, Campbell, Ohio 


Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 Plus 


two empty 5¢ PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers, or 
one PLANTERS PEANUT 
BUTTER label. 

The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 558 inches long—in attrac- 


extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 

Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


| For jee. ore Only one dime 
we will send you an assortment 
| $5 U.S. STAMPS Stamps. for your | 
a Vals. 
— STAMP CO. 
x 11-02, Brooklya 30, N. Y. ! 


made a little mark on the pitching 
alley, about two thirds of the distance 
to the mound. He tossed the string to- 
ward the dugout and stepped in. 
Well, Sloppy just laughed and called™ 

his team in for the shift. All he’d have 
to do with a bunt would be to toss it 
home because our man on third was 
forced. He wound up and pitched. Ziggy 
paid no attention to the ball. Instead he 
watched Sloppy as closely as he could. 
It was one strike. Again Sloppy hurled 
one in. Ziggy ignored this one too. He 
kept his eye on Sloppy from the start 
of the pitch to the follow-through. 


NAME. 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Three-flavored fun % from Mars’ sunlit 
kitchens—the best liked chocolate-covered 


candy bar in all the wor “Milky Way 


1. Rich milk chocolate ~ 
% + 2. Golden caramel 
3. Creamy chocolate malted milk nougat 
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Summertime Specials 


oped place to view the total eclipse 
of the sun next June 30th will be 
Mattice, Northern Ontario! This is but 
one of a score of enticements our Cana- 
dian neighbors offer this summer. 

Canadian officials proclaim 1953 
produced more new road construction 
than any other single year on record. 
While the finished 5,000-mile Trans- 
Canada highway still has about four 
years’ construction work to go, long 
stretches are ready and await this year’s 
tourists. 

Over $88 million worth of new 
Canadian railway passenger equipment 
will roll this year. Airline facilities are 
reported on the increase. The motel, 
newest form of shelter for seven-leag- 
uers, is now coming into its own in the 
Canadian provinces with over 3,500 
ready for summer You'll find many 
in the province of Ontario. 


Special Events 


The spectacular success of the 
Shakespearean Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, last year led to extending this 
year's program from a four- to an eight- 
week season, beginning June 28. James 
Mason will bring the Bard to an esti- 
mated audience of 114,000. 

From July 30th through August 7th 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, top 
athletes from a number of countries 
within the British Commonwealth 


will compete in the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games (sun-never-sets 
Olympics! ). 

Plan your travel north to include 
such events as the Dominion Drama 
Festival at Hamilton, Ontario, May 9 
to 15; the Calgary Stampede (bronc 
busters and Indians in the saddle), 
July 5 to 10; Banff Indian Days at 
Banff, Alberta, July 15 to 18; the In- 
ternational Trade Fair at Toronto, May 
31 to June 11; the National Air Show 
at Toronto, June 12; the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto, August 
27 to September 11; the open-air 
Shakespeare Festival of the Earle Grey 
Players at Toronto, July 5 to 31, and 
the 11th International Tuna Cup Match 
at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, September 
8 to 10. 

Pilgrims won't want to miss the 
Feast of Ste. Anne de Beaupré at Que- 
bec’s famous shrine, Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, on July 26. 

It’s a golden jubilee for the province 
of Saskatchewan this year with ap- 
propriate festivities. The city of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, celebrates its centenary, 
with events lasting through October. 

Some of the most brilliant highlights 
of Scottish history will come to life on 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, this 
summer. Edward James Bruce (who 
holds the top titles of 10th Earl of 
Elgin and 14th of Kincardine!) offici- 


ally opens the Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod 
on August 6 (six-day-event). 

Don’t neglect, too, the wonders of 
the scenic mountains of western Cana- 
da. The Banff-Lake Louise area, many 
a world traveler says, is one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful sections in North 
America. Opportunities also abound 
for lakeland fishing trips throughout 
the provinces and low-cost camping 
trips in the 17 great national parks. 


Variety Plus 


Canada’s cities offer a wide variety 
of flavor—Montreal, with its fine res- 
taurants; Quebec, the only walled city 
in North America; Victoria, with its 
quiet British calm; Vancouver and its 
world famous harbor; Edmonton and 
its oil-rich activity; Winnipeg and its 
cultural attractions; Toronto with its 
brand-new subway; Halifax and its in- 
triguing waterfront; and Saint John 
with its complete ship-building plant. 
In the national capital of Ottawa you 
find the famous Peace Tower of the 
Parliament Buildings, with the scarlet- 
coated, ever-ready Royal Canadian 
Mountie in front. 

For suggestions on how to best take 
advantage of Canada’s wealth of vaca- 
tion spots, see “Canadian Capers,” 
page 26-T. There are trips by ship, 
train, bus, and car to suit everyone. 

—MarcGareT E. MCDONALD 
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Canadian Capers 


HOOSING a Canadian vacation 

‘ to suit your time and tempo is 
as easy as pulling a rabbit out of a 
hat! For the energetic there are fish- 
ing, swimming, riding and _ hiking 
opportunities galore. If the slow and 
easy life lures you, try relaxing on the 
deck of a river steamer or Alaska- 
bound liner, or basking in full enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare under the stars 
on a balmy night. Here are a few 
leisure-time suggestions to show the 
variety available in: the land of the 
Maple Leaf. 


Cruises 


One of Canada’s most attractive 
prospects is the river cruise. Canada 
Steamship Lines have six inland river 
specials this year in the heart of French 
Canada which range from a two-day 
trip at $65 to an eight-day tour for 
$185. Short cruises leave Montreal for 
Quebec, Murray Bay, and Tadoussac. 
Longer trips on the Saguenay give you 
more time ashore and feature side trips 
to such places as Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and Montmorency Falls. 

The Ocean Monarch, pride of the 
Furness Line’s Bermuda run, will make 
two 13-day cruises from New York to 
the Saguenay River on July 19 and 
August 21 ($325 up). Ports of call will 
be Quebec and Halifax. 

Inland sea cruises from western 
Canada to Alaska are also on the pro- 
gram. The Princess Louise (Canadian 
Pacific R.R. steamer) will make nine 
trips between Vancouver and Skag- 
way, Alaska, starting the end of June. 
The eight-and-a-half-day trip starts at 
$165. Canadian National’s Prince 


George also has nine trips on sched- 
ule beginning June 9 for a ten-day 
cruise from Vancouver to Skagway, via 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan and Juneau. 


Evangeline’s Church at Grand Pre, Nova Scotia. 


Art Centers 


You'll find ballet in Manitoba and 
fine arts flourishing at Banff, ‘but Que- 
bec is proud of its Centre D’Art in 
Ste. Adele, Quebec. About 40 miles 
north of Montreal, this unique art cen- 
ter provides classes in both French 
and English for adults and children. 
Ballet, singing, painting, ceramics, 
wood-carving, sewing, tapestry weav- 
ing, and English and French conversa- 
tion classes are climaxed by a Beaux- 
Arts Ball at the end of the season. 
Hotels, inns, and motels are nearby, 
with recreational opportunities plentiful. 


Trail Riders 


For the rugged, the Trail Riders of 
the Canadian Rockies plan five or six- 
day trips on Mount Assiniboine, known 
as the “Matterhorn of the Canadian 
Rockies.” Riders leave July 16 and 23; 
$70-$80. 


Rail Trips 


Canadian National Railway’s “spe- 
cialty of the house” is their six-day 
Hudson Bay trip ($126.). A 15-car 
train leaves Winnipeg August 14th to 
transport travelers to the boom-town 
of Flin Flon and Churchill, gateway to 
the Far North. Train serves as hotel 
en route. 


Hail the Bard! 
Shakespeare will appear on several 
Canadian stages this summer, but 


Toronto’s open-air Elizabethan Thea- 
tre claims to be the original Shake- 
spearean theatre in Canada. Daily 
performances of the Earle Grey Play- 
ers during July will feature Macbeth, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. 
Three Elizabethan musical concerts 
will be an extra added attraction on 
July 9th. 18th. and 25th. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


National Film Board of Canada 


“Kicking up” at the Calgary Stampede. 


Snow Safari 


For the explorer-type, there’s even 
an Arctic Snow Safari which leaves 
Winnipeg for Churchill and points 
north. On the agenda are whale hunts, 
deep sea fishing for Arctic char, and 
visits to Eskimo villages. The 18-day 
treks leave June 9th and August 12th, 
$1,575 inclusive. 


Sources 


For full details on the above and maps 
and literature on other areas write: 
Arctic Snow Safari Services, 191 Waverly 

Pl., N. Y. C. 14 


Canada Steamship Lines, PO Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 

Centre D’Art, PO Box 99, Ste. Adele, 
Quebec 

Furness Lines, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. C. 

Gaspé Tour Lines, Mt. Joli, Quebec 

Nova Scotia Bureau of Information, PO 
Box 130, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario Travel Bureau, Parliament Bldgs., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 

Ottawa Tourist and Convention Bureau, 70 
Nicholas St., Ottawa 2, Canada 

Province of Quebec Publicity Bureau, 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 

Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies, 
Room 294, Windsor Station, Montreal, 
Canada 


Canadian Steamship Lines 


Oldest chapel in America at Tadoussac. 
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Better Yearbook Photos 
(Continued from page 15-T) 


The Olympian of Marietta, Ga., in- 
dudes a student photo, and brief and 
to-the-point copy in each ad, thus “per- 
sonalizing” it. Photo advertisements earn 
$50 per page—which accounts for the 
low $2 readers pay for The Olympian. 

After your editors have planned the 
dummy (see May 6, 1953, Scholastic 
Teacher), you can tell exactly how many 
photos will be needed and shape of each 
yefore the photographer even begins his 
york. Go through your dummy listing 
nost photos to be taken by number, 
wubject, type, size, purpose, and com- 
yosition. Also keep a record of all indi- 
ridual photos. Put on index cards this 
nformation: name of subject, address, 
dass, phone, honors, and activities, date 
picture is taken, number of prints or- 
dered, and date ordered. 


Quality Important 


Don’t compromise with quality. There 
are five factors in good yearbook photo- 
graphs, and all are within your means. 

1. Glossy prints. After your photos 
are taken, instruct whoever does the 
processing to use the “shiny” paper for 
printing the negative. Whether you use 
offset or letterpress, this kind of paper 
will help your pictures reproduce better. 

2. Sharp focus. If you have a Graflex 
or a twin-lens camera, you won't have 
too much difficulty focusing the subject 
in the ground glass that is usually built 
into both of these types. Also, wherever 
possible use a tripod. 

3. Adequate background. This should 
be of such “tone” as to show some con- 
trast with the subject, in the case of 
individual “shots”; medium dark back- 
ground is considered average. For 
groups and other “action” photos, see 
that there is nothing in the background 
that will reduce contrast. 

And be sure you don’t include waste 
background—portions of a sidewalk, per- 
haps, or a building, or a room—that 
doesn’t add anything to the picture. 
“Crop,” or cut out, such parts of pic- 
tures before sending to the engraver by 
placing pencil marks in the margin of 
the photo. 

4. Adequate size. Make each photo 
at least as large as the space you have 
left for it in your dummy; reducing is 
better than increasing size (when minor 
blemishes are exaggerated). Acceptable 
sizes for “portraits” are: 2% x 3%, 3 x 4, 
4%,4x 5. 

But for other types of pictures, the 
larger the better, generally speaking. 
Prints for larger pictures should be at 
least 5 x 7, or 8 x 10. 

5. Good composition. Advise your 
photographer—student or professional— 
to make individual “portraits” uniform 

(Continued on page 31-T) 
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You feel at home on a train 


Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 
or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 
lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 
adjustable backs and footrests. : 


When you’re traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 


For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
‘luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 


When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or dining car. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 


And to assure you a fast, comfortable, saf 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfoft and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own home! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Don’t miss the Gaspe 


In 1534, Cartier landed in 
Gaspé. This became the 
birthplace of French Canada. 


Today, to discover the Gaspé 
Peninsula, people land in 
Mont Joli and board the 
Gaspé Tours Line cars. 


All expense 4-day tours. 
Bilingual guides. Experienced 
drivers. 


See your travel agent or write 
to: 


Gaspé Tours Line Ltd. 
Mont-Joli, Que., Canada. 


Your Vacation Fun 
Can Begin Today! 


FRIENDLY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA’S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Vacation planning is fun with Nova Scotia’s 
informative, colorfully -illustrated literature 
to help you...maps, facts, places to stay... 
just what you need to get the most out of your 
visit to this sea-conditioned summer wonder- 
land. Now begin your best vacation ever by 
mailing this coupon. 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 


p-—-NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
; P. 0. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 1 
Please send free literature to ST-4-54 
H 
* New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 1 


- 
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How fares the travel business? Over 
a billion dollars were spent in 1953 by 
Americans on foreign travel alone, ac- 
cording to a recent report issued by 
the American Express Company. These 
figures bring travel on a par with the 
largest industries in the world—agri- 
culture and manufacturing. 


Student Sailings 


Three special trans-Atlantic sailings 
for students and teachers announced 
by the Council on Student Travel 
brighten the summer °54 transportation 
picture. The Arosa Kulm leaves Quebec 
June 8; the Seven Seas from New York 
June 19; Arosa Star from New York 
June 29. Minimum rates are $140 one 
way on the Seven Seas; $150 on the 
Arosa Kulm and Arosa Star. 


Caribbean Study Tours 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
in conjunction with Braniff International 
Airways, has two Latin American credit 
tours on schedule worth noting. One 
flying field course, an 11-day trip to 
Havana, Cuba and Panama City, car- 
ries three credits. The second course, 
for five credits, adds Lima, Peru, to 
the itinerary. Price, $525 for the short 
tour; $850 for the three-country course. 
Details from Dean of Liberal Arts at 
Drake Univ., or any Braniff office. 


For the Fashionable 


Like to visit a famous Parisian fash- 
ion showroom or craft house or perfume 
center? A five-and-a-half-week Fashion 


Travel TIPS 


Study Tour covering top-ranking de- 
sign collections, workshops and textile 
factories, leaves New York City July 
10, returns August 17. A ten-day Paris- 
ian fashion semiuar is the highlight of 
the tour which also includes England, 
Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland. Price, 
$1,170. Details from Laborde Travel 
Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Country-side Summer School 

Another unique study tour is the 
Country-houses-of-England tour to be 
conducted by Britain’s National Trust, 
in association with Shropshire Adult 
College. Tour purpose is to offer Ameri- 
cans a chance to study firsthand the 
architecture and artistry of old English 
mansions. Total cost, covering room, 
tuition, tours, entry to houses, ete., 
$190 for the three-week session, July 
9-30. Further details from Charles C. 
Wall, Resident Superintendent, Mt. 
Vernon, Virginia. 


Something new has been added to 
Colonial Williamsburg this spring. An 
18th-century millinery shop, store of 
fashion of Martha Washington’s day, 
is now open, Also on exhibit is the 
colonial bakery in the kitchen building 
of Raleigh Tavern, where bread is 
baked daily, with techniques and re- 
cipes of two centuries ago. 


Handy for school groups or indi- 
viduals planning trips to the nation’s 
capital is The Washington Pocket 
Guide, by Randle Bond Truett (Hast- 
ings House, 50 cents). The 72-page 
booklet is chock-full of facts, pictures, 
and maps.—MarGaRET E. McDonaLp 


Larry Freeman (Century House): 
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Workshops 


and Institutes 


YRACUSE (N. Y.) University plans 

a new type of Public Affairs Work- 
[i for the 1954 season. Designed for 
social studies teachers and other civic 
workers, this “field” course includes 
Albany, N. Y., Washington, D. C. and 
New York City on the agenda. Top 
bficials in state and national govern- 
nent, as well as U. N. officials, will par- 
icipate in panel discussions and mem- 
yers will have the chance to see gov- 
xmment “in action.” Dates are June 28 
hrough August 6; two, four or six 
medit hours; $22 per credit hour. De- 
uils from Prof. Phillips Bradley, Max- 
vell School of Citizenship and Public 
\ffairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 


Harvard’s Summer School course on 
“American Government in Action” will 
be the first in a new series for second- 


ae\July 6 to August 18, Details from 
Harvard Summer School, 2-S Weld 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Public and the Education of 
Young Citizens” is the theme of the 
13th Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education this year (July 5-16). 
Thorne Hall, Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Ill. is the site. Details from 
E. T. McSwain, School of Education, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 


In addition to workshops in conserva- 
‘ion, education—both elementary and 
secondary, vocational education, and 
home management, the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs offers two special 
curriculum laboratories. “Family Fi- 
nancial Security Education” will run 
from July 5 to August 6 and “Economic 
Education” from August 8-28. Details 


irom the college’s summer session di- 
lector, 


Howard A. Dawson, one of America’s 
bremost leaders in rural education, will 
be on the University of Minnesota’s 
Duluth Summer Session faculty this 
ummer. Special attention to curricu- 
um development and the general im- 
provement of education and rural life 
vill be a summer session feature here, 
vith emphasis on individual student 
problems. Details from Div. of Educa- 
ton and Psychology, Univ. of Minne- 
sta, Duluth 5, Minn. The University 
will also sponsor a traveling classroom 
fo the Far West. (Write the Social 
Studies Division.) 

Emerson College (Boston, Mass.) 
will feature institutes and workshops 
in radio and TV, methods in speech, 


terebral palsy, and audiology from 
july 6 through August 13. 


ay school social studies teachers. Dates. 


In the spacious new coaches you look at 
the spectacular mountain scenery through 
big picture windows...stretch out in your 
deep-cushioned reclining seat. 


Choose one of Canada’s 
10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 

2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 

3. Provinces-by-the-Sea 

4. Eastern Cities-and the Laurentians 

5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 

6. Romantic French Canada 

7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) 

8. Highlands of Ontario 

9. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 
10. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


Ask about Canada’s Top Maple Leof 
Vacations or let CANADIAN NATIONAL 
package a tour for you fo include side 
trips, stopovers, visits with friends. 


A highlight of your vacation trip to Canada’s 
romantic Eastern Cities will be the Stratford 
Shakesperian Festival to be held at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, between June 28 and Aug. 21. 


Noteworthy features of the new sleeping 
car bedrooms are the wide beds, bigger 
windows and individual controls for heat- 
ing, air-conditioning and lighting. 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAlLways 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. - 
cities. In Canada, Passenger Department, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. Or see your 
Travel Agent. : 
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historical 
charming 


hospitable 


OTTAWA 


Plan to spend some time this summer 
visiting Canada’s National Capital. In 
addition to its significance as Canada’s 
Capital, it is a beautiful city with good 
hotels, good transnortation and excel- 
lent cuisine, combining the old, and 
traditional with the new. 


Tour the Parliament Buildings, his- 
toric Public Archives, the National 
Gallery and other famous institutions 
and landmarks. To help you plan a 
memorable holiday write for free lit- 
erature. 


Ottawa also welcomes school groups 
and offers a specially prepared book- 
let, ““How-to-Plan-It" to those teach- 
ers or principals who are interested in 
taking their students on field trips. 


Address your requests 
for literature to— 


OTTAWA 


TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
70 Nicholas Street Ottawa 2, Canada 


See Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Shipboard and ashore . . . fun galore! 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 


$65 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES %135 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY %124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 

TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $155 up 

7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
» 8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
tax extra 
ty Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Boston + Chicago 
Detroit + New York 
Philadelphia 
Toronto, 

int, 


Focus on the Gaspe 


ITH driftwood hanging out one 

car window, a ship’s lantern from 
the other, and the back seat filled with 
miniature wood carvings and hand-knit 
woolens, we arrived home last summer 
enthusiastically lauding the Gaspé. 

“Where have you been?” quizzed 
our untraveled friends. 

“The Gaspé,” we gasped, “a penin- 
sula in Canada about 250 miles north 
of Quebec where nothing changes but 
the tide!” 

Bud and I drove up through New 
England, on past Montreal and Quebec, 
to Mt. Joli, where the Gaspé begins. 
Here we left the jalopy to pick up a 
Gaspé Tour Lines car, complete with 
driver-guide, for the four-day trip. The 
only good highway circles the 550-mile 
coast of the Gaspé, and while it’s un- 
der constant repair, it’s easier on your 
nerves to rent a car. 

Jean Baptiste, our guide, was a 
typical French-speaking Gaspesian. 
Quiet, with a dry sense of humor, he 
was proud of his land and anxious to 
point out its beauties. Every so often 
he’d stop the car to recommend a 
“truly good picture” to take, With the 
mighty St. Lawrence and its 13-foot 
tide on your left and the blue-green 
Shickshock Mountains rising startlingly 
on your right, his “truly good” sug- 
gestions were usually right. 

Driving just a few hours each day, 
we'd stop off to see lumbermen at work 
in a small mill, fishermen drying cod 
under the sun on huge, wire-topped 
tables, a lighthouse keeper setting his 
light, or a woman taking freshly baked 
bread from her outdoor oven. 

One right after the other, up pop 
tiny towns with not more than a hand- 
ful of houses. You can spot the town 
church miles away with its aluminum 


roof shining brightly in the sunlight, 
At one church Jean proudly pointed 
out the outside shrine of small colored 
rocks. “It took the townspeople 15 
years to build it,” he said. 

Just before we reached the tip of 
the peninsula, called Percé, we left 
the paved road, at Jean’s suggestion, 
to take a rough country road up the 
mountain. Once at the top, we saw 
below the spectacular beauty of Percé 
where the land ends abruptly in sheer- 
drop cliffs. Finally we started down, 
straight into Percé on a road so steep 
that if the brakes fail, Percé will claim 
you forever. 

In Percé, we followed the crowds to 
the small, open boats which cruise you 
around the famous pierced rock. Percé 


Rock is like a giant ship of stone rising « 


from the water, with a small arch- 
shaped hole in the. stern. It’s a sight 
to behold. 

Our rock reverie was interrupted, 
however, when a tall, thin, camera- 
laden woman with binoculars in hand 
suddenly shrieked, “I see a razor-billed 
auk!” Not knowing an auk from a 
dirigible, we soon discovered our fel- 
low tourist was talking about one of the 
inhabitants of Bonaventure Island, the 
amazing bird sanctuary nearby. On 
approaching it, you see that the millions 
of tiny white specks are birds—gulls, 
gannets, puffins, auks—thousands and 
thousands of them. The boat circles 
closely to the island and out come the 
cameras for the obliging birds—diving 
for fish, nesting, squawking. 

As we completed the circle and 
rolled back into Mt. Joli, we had shaken 
off city cobwebs, picked up’ some 
French, and next time we meet a razor- 
billed auk, we'll know just where he 
came from!—Marcaret E. McDonatn 


Canadian National Railway’ 


Beyond the cliffs at the tip of the peninsula, Perce Rock gleams in the sunlight. 
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Better Yearbook Photos 
(Continued from page 27-T) 


a size as well as in background tone. 

Inphotographing groups, avoid, where 
ssible, inclusion of too many persons 
-some say 15 should be tops, others say 
‘or 8 are enough. Pose these, not in 
picket fence” arrangement, but doing 
omething—the basketball team kneeling 
round a basketball, the newspaper staff 
aformally grouped around desks and 
ypewriters, the scenery crew painting 
sbackdrop, and so on. Be sure every 
jce can be clearly seen without the 
ad of a magnifying glass. 

In “action” photos what you want to 
dow is action! For this reason, instruct 
ywur photographer to wait for the peak 
dexpression or peak of action—whether 
this be the smile on the face of the stu- 
dent council president accepting a gavel, 
the student in the classroom who so 
eagerly wants to raise a point in dis- 
cussion that his face shows impatience, 
the “queen” of the prom smiling as she 
receives a bouquet. 

And most of these so-called “action” 
photos can be, and should be, pre- 
rranged—a few players from the foot- 
il team running through a simple 
jlay; the student council carrying on a 
nock discussion for the benefit of the 
photographer; and the like. 

You can drum up interest in obtaining 

high quality yearbook photos by run- 
ting photo contests—your own news- 
paper's, Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s (18 Journalism Bldg., 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn.) 
-and by utilizing the quite handsome 
«hibits of prize-winning high school 
thotos available free from Scholastic 
Magazines and Eastman Kodak, Roch- 
eter, N. Y. 
No doubt about it—yearbook photog- 
nphy requires the greatest patience 
ad understanding on your part—plus 
mich, much time. But if you and your 
saff produce the book of your dreams— 
aid especially if you do it with as little 
hp from professionals as possible— 
you won't be sorry. Neither will your 
readers, 


Short Takes 


Southern Il]. H. S. Press Assn. re- 
ently issued its new The High School 
Hlitor, to serve as a “news and service 
ethange” for schools in the area. 
Donald R. Grubb, director; Wyona 
Smith, assistant. 

The Ill. H. S. Press Assn. has broken 

ll membership records. It now has 223. 
Of these, 59 per cent are newspapers 
and 40 per cent yearbooks. 
University of Illinois will set up a 
comprehensive TV curriculum. . . . Uni- 
versity H. S. (Normal, Ill.) has added a 
New journalism course. 


See historic forts and monuments...famous 
shrines...ancient pageantry. Go shopping for 
handicrafts, china and other imported goods. 


This j 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


PappLe and play in cool, quiet lakelands 
...explore the dramatic natural beauty of 
great National Parks. 


FOLLOW SEA-BREEZY ROADS TO COLOURFUL COASTAL VILLAGES... LINGER ON SUNNY, UNCROWDED BEACHES 


In this grand holidayland you can have a delightfully different 
vacation — without extensive preparation, without straining 
your travel budget. Canada’s playgrounds are near, new and 
magnificently varied — you can choose the charm of intri- 
guingly “foreign” cities . . . the scenic splendour of unspoiled 
outdoors... or the fun of friendly resorts. See your travel 
or transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 


01-2-02-54-03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on —— 


attractions in all parts of Canada ......... 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the U.'S.A........-.- oO 


Check V as required 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 


State 
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Perfect Your 


FRENCH 


. in this natural FRENCH setting 


at McGill University 
French Summer School 

MONTREAL 
June 29 to August 10, 1954 


This long-established popular school pro- 
vides an ideal opportunity for study of 
the French language in an attractive 
vacation atmosphere: a conversational, 
residential course for teachers, students 
and business People, and for advanced 
tudent g at gr work at 
McGill. French alone spoken at all times 
in residence. Tuition of unusually high 
standards by experienced French uni- 
versity teachers. 


VISITING PROFESSOR, DR. LUCIEN 
WOLFF, RECTEUR HONORAIRE DE 
L’UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (FRANCE). 
Coeducational. Luxurious accommodation 
in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting 
social activities, music and dramatics. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $285. 
(Canadian) (Tuition only, $135.) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


Director, French Summer School, 
Jean L. Launay, Chairman of the 
Dept. of Romance Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 


22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


Short Course in Painting June 21st-July 3rd 
Course in Singing .. . . July Ist - August 7th 
Main Summer Session . . July 5th-August 14th 

including 
Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration. Oral 
French and Photography. 

For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 


Study French in PARIS 
Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest French Schoo! for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 


the University of Paris 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 


Summer Courses on 


Artistic sight-seeing Club 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY ‘TIME | 


Write today for full details 
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The “Super” Superintendent 


HAT qualities should your school 
board look for when it selects a 
new superintendent? 

From interviews with 105 superin- 
tendents, Dr. Neal Gross, Harvard 
sociologist directing school executive 
studies, offers these criteria: 

1. He should have chronic low blood 
pressure. 

2. He must possess an ulcer proof 
stomach. 

3. He must be a man who can with- 
stand petty gripes and slaps during 
the ten hour work day in his office; 
he must be able to tend to school and 
community business eight nights a 
week; he then must enjoy lying awake 
most of the night worrying about school 
problems; and then he must have the 
ability to jump out of bed in the morn- 
ing refreshed and with a huge smile. 

4. He must possess the hide of a 
rhinoceros. 

5. He must be able to find solutions 
to insoluble problems and especially 
be able to make happy people who are 


_ placing exactly contrary demands on 


him. 
6. He must be a man who can spend 


his life helping other people’s children 
but who takes in stride the fact that 
he does not have more than an hour a 
week for his own. 

7. He must be a man who has a 
wife who loves him so much that she 
does not care whether or not she eyer 


sees him. 


8. His skills must include only those 
of the business executive, the educa- 
tion philosopher, the accountant, the 
teacher of teachers, the architect, the 
dynamic public speaker, the human re- 
lations expert, and the maintenance 
engineer. 


For educators the fourth “R” is rap- 
idly becoming PR—Public Relations! 
To help educators improve their ties 
with the public, N.E.A. announces 
three new “bright idea” reviews called 
“P.R. Leads.” Selected “P.R. Leads” 
will go quarterly to: (1) elementary 
school principals, (2) secondary school 
principals, and (3) local association 
leaders, Cost: $3 per year for each 
quarterly. Write N.E.A.’s National 
Scheol Public Relations Association, 
1201 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


TITLE, AUTHOR 
Hoosier Heritage, Elizabeth 


Frierm 


Time Flight, T. Morris 
Longstreth 


Go, Team, Go!, John R. 


Tunis 


A Long Time Coming, 
Phyllis Whitney 


Driving Today and Tomor- 
row, Margaret Hyde 


Mamba’s Precipice, Roy 
Campbell 


High Note, Low Note, 
Anne Emery 


Home Is Where the Heart Is, © 
Mildred M. Pace 


Among the new spring books our book editor recommends: 
Tops for Teens 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Doubleday, $2.75 


Macmillan, $2.75 
Morrow, $2.75 


McKay, $3 
Whittlesey, $2.50 
John Day, $2.75 


Westminster, $2.50 


“Whittlesey, $2.50 


COMMENTS 


Romantic adventures of a 
Missouri girl (H. S. girls). 


Good tale of two boys 
who travel back in time 
to Salem witchcraft trials 
(boys, 12-16). 


First rate Tunis with a 
State Basketball Tourna- 
ment background (boys, 
12 up). 


Tale of a city girl in a 
mid-western town (teen- 
age girls). 

Excellent guide to the 
automobile and its opera- 
tion (teen-agers). 


Wonderful vacation of 
ee boys on the South 
African coast (11-15). 


Latest on the Barnabys, 
“ ~ Jean, a hi 
senior (girls, 12- 


lee novel about a 
girl who lives with an- 
other family (12-16). 
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Testing 
Made Easy 


the directions!” 
How often have you said that! 
Especially about tests. 

I find that the opaque projector 
makes it easier to get students to read 
-and understand—the directions. Here’s 
how it works with the Kuder Preference 
Record. 

First step: Most students are im- 
mediately struck by the novelty of the 
Kuder Record because it requires the 
student to punch holes in a special 
scoring sheet in a spiral-bound ques- 
tion book. A screen projection helps 
students to see clearly how to insert 
the answer sheet. 

When you project the directions, the 
arrow pointer is indispensable. With it 
one can show how the example ques- 
tions in the book are answered—par- 
ticularly the way one hole needs to be 
punched for every group of three 
circles. (Before I started to use the 
opaque most students didn’t understand 
what was required; I had to check 
laboriously to see that they were doing 
it right.) 

Second step: After the test, students 
are required to score themselves. There 
are directions on back of the answer 
sheet, but since the scoring is novel, 
too, few students get the job done 
right. 

With the help of the opaque, we 
first read over the printed directions 
for scoring. Then we use the sample 
paper to show how the circles are 
counted in units. My students like to 
use the pointer actually to count the 
circles projected on the screen, There 
is no mistaking the directions—everyone 
sees exactly how to follow them. 

Third step: After scoring, students 
are asked to fill in profile sheets which 
indicate heights and depths of inter- 
ests. This profile sheet has directions 
on the front, plus long columns for 
penciling in. On the back are import- 
ant explanations of terms used. Again 
the “opaque” helps. 

Afterwards, when all profile sheets 
have been filled in, we turn our at- 
tention to the explanation of terms on 
the back of the sheet. Using the 
opaque, we go over each explanation, 
and this develops into a good discus- 
sion on vocations in general—which is 
the subject of our study. 

I don’t have to bark “read the di- 
rections!” now. We take it nice and 
easy—with the help of the opaque. 

Other teacher “life savers”: Enliven 
units on filling in blanks—job applica- 
tion, money order, etc.—by cooperative 
classwork with a projection of the blank 
on the screen. —STANLEY SOLOMON 


PA 


Your choice of more than 
50 lodges in the 


Banff-Lake Louise area! 


AKE your choice of more 

than 50 comfortable, rus- 
tic mountain lodges—all nes- 
tled in the mile-high beauty 
of the Canadian Rockies. En- 
joy your favorite sports— 
swimming, hiking, riding and 
fishing. Thrill to magnificent 
scenery on every hand! Come 
to the Banff-Lake Louise 


area by smooth-rolling 
Canadian Pacific diesel. Miles 
of scenic wonderland! Relax 
in carefree, air-conditioned 
comfort. Delicious food, fine 
personalized service. Accom- 
modations to fit every travel 
budget. Inquire about low- 
cost coach and first class 
fares. 


Pacific 


See your local agent, or Canadian Pacific—offices in principal cities in U. S. and Canada, 
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WITH EVERYBODY! 


the 
BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


Camera country! Where every turn 
opens new vistas. Frontier history, preserved 
in all its authentic lore; action that relives 
the mighty saga of the Old West. Snap 
majestic Mt. Rushmore, America’s Shrine 

of Democracy...the Badlands...the Needles. 
This year, take your camera and plenty of 
film, record every wonderful moment 

in the Black Hills . . . vacation land 
and camera country unsurpassed! 


Write for FIREE color folder 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM. 
A. V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. * PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 21 — August 20 
First term: June 21 — July 21 
Second term: July 22 — August 20 
Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) 
$47.50, full quarter (part time) 
$50.00, either term alone (full time) 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
oh 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 


You Asked Us... 


Q. Can you suggest some summer 
school courses which would give prae. 
tical courses in remedial methods? | 
would like to have some experience jn 
a Reading Clinic where students of 
high-school age are being taught to 
read and spell.—R. F., Arcata, Calif, 


A. “The best set-up for this kind of 
work is offered at Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, under Ruth Strang’s 
direction. Teachers work intensively 
with high school students in their clinic 
there and offer courses in reading in 
addition. Also, check with the Univer. 
sity of Chicago.”—Rosemary Green, cur. 
riculum consultant in reading, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


Q. I am planning a “This I Believe” 
study unit, as described by Alice Y, 
Brower in your December Scholastic 
Teacher. What other materials did Miss 
Brower use in addition to Edward R. 
Murrow’s book, recordings, and radie 
program?—S. B., Detroit, Mich. 


A. Miss Brower tells us that she used 
the following books: 


The Bible, Designed to Be Read as Living 
Literature, Bates 

The Life of Jesus, Goodspeed 

Moses, Asch 

What the Jews Believe, Bernstein 

A Believing Jew, Steinberg 

Peace of Mind, Liebman 

Man Is Not Alone, Heschel 

Peace of Soul, Sheen 

A Chance to Live, Carroll-Abbing 

A Man Called Peter, Marshall 

Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, Fosdick 

The Life We Prize, Trueblood 

Understanding Fear, Overstreet 

Out of My Life and Thought, Schweitzer 

The Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi, Jack 

On Being a Real Person & 12 Tests of 
Character, Fosdick : 

The Self You Have to Live With, Rhoades 

The Art of More Confident Living, Peale 

The Rediscovery of Man, Link 

The Greatest Story Ever Told, Oursler 

The Greatest Book Ever Written, Oursler 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, St. Exupery 

The Universe Around Us, Jeans 

Man The Unknown, Carrel 

Man’s Rough Road, Keller 

Education in a Divideil World, Conant 

What Men Live By, Cabot 

Science in a Changing World, Cable 

This Believing World, Browne 

This American People, Johnson 

Your Life Counts, Rupert 

On Facing the World, Halley, Jr. 

The Good Ways, Delight-Ansley 

God So Loved the World, Goudge 

Dominations and Powers, Santayana 

The Conduct of Life, Mumford 

Seven Decisions That Shaped Histon, 
Welles 

Music Is My Faith, Mannes 

I Knew Them in Prison, Harris 

Father Flanagan of Boys Town, Ourslet 

Promises Men Live By, Sherman 

The Prophet, Gilbran 
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STUDENTS 
On the Air 


TATION KLHS is “strictly a stu- 

dent - operated endeavor,” writes 
Paul A. Walwick, radio instructor, 
Lutheran High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Even the transmission equipment was 
student-assembled with the guidance 
of the physics instructor. All programs 
are focused to student interest.” 

Low-watt school station KLHS op- 
erates daily—except Wednesdays—dur- 
ing the school week from 3:10 to 4:00 
pm. Students write scripts, produce 
shows, and act as student directors and 
engineers. 

“Lutheran offers one semester in 
radio writing and radio production,” 
Paul Walwick explains, “after a pre- 
requisite of either a year of speech 
or dramatics. The writing class works 
both individually and in committees. 
Production class produces two pro- 
grams a week as a class. And then there 
are individual presentations. 

“Students who complete the course 
in radio are invited to sign up for a 
second year when they serve as student 
directors and student engineers. As 
much responsibility as possible is given 
to the students in their various capaci- 
ties and the results have been most 
pleasing. 

“We also have direct connections 
with radio station KFUO which is the 
Lutheran Station servicing the Mid- 
west. We daily broadcast a 20-minute 
chapel service and special programs 
such as panel discussions, concerts, 
etc... . . controls are handled by stu- 
dents under teacher supervision.” 

Station KLHS’s regular programs in- 
clude Eighth Hour Revue (news show), 
Crusader Theatre (drama), Music in 
the Air, Dates That Rate (manners, 
ete.), and Timely Topics. Coming up 
on Crusader Theatre are My Double 
and How He Undid Me on April 9; 
Snow White on April 20; Treasure Is- 
land, April 30. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., high school 
students star in an outstanding tele- 
vision show, Junior Journal of the Air 
(WICC-TV, Saturdays). Variety re- 
ports that it “is without a doubt one 
of the finest shows . . .” The show in- 
cludes a young mimic, vocalist, quar- 
tet, accordionist, and news and sports 
commentators. “An hour-long show of 
this type is anything but easy to pro- 
duce,” Variety says, “but [it is a] bang- 
up job... .” 

Many high school radio-TV work- 
shops—some with their own broadcast- 
ing facilities—belong to National Scho- 
lastic Radio-Television Guild (NSRTG), 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., to pool “know 
how” and bright ideas. 


For a vacation 


that 1s different... 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, 
magnificent picturesque highways — see the Laurentian 
Mountains, beautiful scenic Gaspé, historic 
Québec City, metropolitan Montreal. Enjoy 
French-Canadian hospitality and cuisine in modern, 


comfortable inns and hotels. 


Write today for free road maps and booklets— 

address Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Québec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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“Merrily, merrily shall | live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


—The Tempest, Act V, Sc.1 


Unbury the Bard 


By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


O longer do students and teachers 

come to the classroom to bury 
Shakespeare as they did when we went 
to high school. Instead they come to 
make him come alive again. The re- 
sult—enjoyment for all and experiences 
calculated to foster a life-long love of 
Shakespeare and his works. 

How is Shakespeare coming alive in 
the classroom today? We asked teachers 
to tell us. For the following harvest 
our thanks to: Mary Ohm, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; C. Esther Hepinstall. Kenmore, 
N. Y.; Floyd Rinker, Newton Mass.:; 
Ritchie McGuire, Fairfield, Conn.; and 
Mary J. Pierce, Newport, R. I. 


Newton (Mass.) High School pupils 
and teachers made a special occasion 
of the two-hour TV dramatization of 
Richard II. To insure that all students 
would have the opportunity of seeing 
the Sunday performance, 211 students 
arranged to have groups of other pupils 
or “Special Classes” in their homes. A 
large number saw the show in their own 
homes in family gatherings. Bulletin- 
board displays, synopses, reviews by 
students who had read the play, mem- 
orable quotations, and _ discussions 
about Shakespeare were featured in all 
English classes on the Friday preceding 
the telecast. 


“PLAN NOW FOR A 


WONDERFUL SUMMER 


Yes, it’s time to make your plans—for an 
Ontario vacation that you'll never forget! 
No wonder so many people spend happy @ 


vacation daysinOntario! There’ssomuch 


to see—so much to do. You may tour 
on smooth super-highways, through 
miles and miles of breath-taking 
scenery. You'll visit famous historic 
sites—relax on sandy beaches, and 
swim in clear blue lakes. And you'll be 
pleasantly surprised at how 4 


littl O Denise McDonald, Room 29-A Ontario Travel 
ite your ntafio vacation Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
will cost. Start planning now Please send me literature for Ontario Vacations as 
send in this coupon toda 
P North West [J North [J South East 
South West Central 


CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


STREET 


On the Monday following the event, 
students and teachers discussed what 
they had seen. Enthusiasm ran high. 
“I never knew that Shakespeare could 
be like this,” exclaimed one student. 
“I guess that Shakespeare had an eye 
on the box office,” commented another. 
“I don’t think Richard was as smooth 
as Hamlet,” another remarked. One 
teacher said, “Richard II did more fo 
my pupils’ appreciation of Shakespeare 
than would two weeks of class work. 
They are more interested in his other 
plays and in drama in general.” 

Commented the Boston Globe on the 
Newton H. S. TV experience: “. . . itis 
heartening to know that this newest 
mass medium need not be a rival to 
learning, but may be an_ invaluable 
tool for acquiring it.” 

Television dramatizations of King 
Lear, Hamlet, and recently, the Firs 
Command Performance of Romeo and 
Juliet on You Are There have helped 
enliven interest in Shakespeare in many 
classrooms, our contributors tell us. 


Motion Pictures 

“Current runs of Julius Caesar and 
Hamlet have given us rich opportunity, 
Floyd Rinker, Newton English head, 
reports, “. . . We had an MGM re 
search scholar from Hollywood give at 
illustrated lecture on the filming of 
Julius Caesar.” 

Highly successful have been show- 
ings of classroom films about Shake- 
speare. At Rogers High School, New- 
port, Julius Caesar (Young America) 
and Romeo and Juliet (Teaching Film 
Custodians) are used again and agail. 
To introduce the reading of Shake- 
speare and usually to commemorate 
Shakespeare’s birthday, Greenwich 


(Conn.) H. S. teachers show Master 
Will Shakespeare (TFC), brief story 
of the Bard’s life with views of Strat 
ford-on-Avon and some scenes from 
Romeo and Juliet. Rogers H. S. teachers 
use William Shakespeare: Background 
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for His Work (Coronet) which pictures 
places associated with the Bard and 
episodes from his dramas, (Free cata- 
Jogue of films for English classes avail- 
able on request from Teaching Film 
Custodians, Dept. ST, 25 W. 43rd St., 
N. Y. C.) 


filmstrips and Slides 

Filmstrips with pictures from Holly- 
wood productions are used effectively 
in many English classes. In active cir- 
culation at Rogers H. S., Newport, and 
at many other schools, are Introduction 
to Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s Theatre, 
Hamlet, As You Like It, Henry V, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—all from Young America 
Films. 

Two high school English teachers 
of Fairfield, Conn., have more than 100 
2x2 color slides which they took while 
studying at Stratford-on-Avon. As they 
present these slides to their students, 
they draw from a rich background of 
anecdote and information from their 
summer of study. 


Records 


Many English teachers enliven their 
teaching with records. In the Dec. 2, 
1953 Scholastic Teacher we told how 
Bertha Casey of Austin, Texas, uses the 
Evans-Anderson Macbeth records (Co- 
lumbia) and how Greenwich H. S. 
teachers use the Orson Welles records 
(Columbia) and books (McGraw-Hill) 
of Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Merchant of 
Venice, and Twelfth Night. Other cor- 
respondents also use Laurence Olivier’s 
excerpts from Hamlet (RCA); Maurice 
Evan’s Hamlet excerpts (Columbia); 
the soliloquies of Hamlet (Decca) by 
John Gielgud; and Romeo and Juliet, 
recording of the entire play done by 
the Old Vic Company with Claire 
Bloom (RCA). 

Newport students studied the musi- 
cal background for Shakespeare’s plays 
and presented a program consisting of 
"ecordings, quartet and solo singing, 
violin and piano solos. Also yseful in 
nusical interpretation is the recording 
of Romeo and Juliet, music by Berlioz 
and Tchaikovsky, with the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra (RCA). 


Dramatizations 


Highly successful was a_ student 
classroom performance of Macbeth at 
the Roger Ludlowe High School, Fair- 
field, Conn., according to Ritchie Mc- 
Guire, English chairman, “Macbeth was 
acted in its entirety, with the exception 
of a few scenes in Act IV,” Mr. Mc- 
Guire writes. “The teacher of speech, 
who is an unusually able dramatics 
coach, teamed up with the regular Eng- 
lish teacher, also an outstanding person, 
and the result was spectacular.” 

In our school, we have presented 


(Continued on page 42-T) 


You'll really enjoy studying this sum- 
mer on Minnesota's cool, friendly cam- 
pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, 
close to the cultural, shopping and en- 
tertainment areas of two large cities, and 
just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes! 
A nationally recognized staff of pro- 
fessors, augmented by a group of out- 
standing guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and edu- 
cation. Included are special workshops 


PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 


BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


SUMMER SESSION 


in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lan- 
guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
man Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facili- 
ties present an unusual opportunity for 
research and graduate work ...an 
citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. Enroll for either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 911 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


for a select group of dedicated 
teachers and administrators .. . 


- A NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
A NEW KIND OF MASTER’S DEGREE 


To you who are concerned with the seriousness of your responsibility in help- 
ing young people to form a sound basis for judgment in a complex world . . . 

To you who feel that no matter how good your technique may be, your ability 
to fulfill this responsibility will grow as your horizons are broadened .. . 

Wesleyan University offers an opportunity for graduate study with breadth: 
breadth of scope . . . cutting across departmental lines, integrating areas of 
human interest; breadth of concept . . . dealing with ideas, not merely facts 
and techniques, and breadth of intellectual opportunity . . . limited only by 
your capacity and desire to grow. 

If you become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
(non-candidates are also accepted), you will include at least two departments 
in your major study, and also will choose courses outside your major . . . from 
any part of the curriculum. 

Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college, founded in 1831. 
A distinguished faculty . . . superb library . . . atmosphere of informality . . . 
small classes . . . seminars rather than lectures . . . outstanding facilities for 
cultural and recreational activities .. . all contribute to a valuable and exciting 
learning experience at 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—This Summer 


For bulletin, please write to Joseph S. Daltry, Director of 
Summer School, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


ECEIVING teaching materials is a 
wonderful, magical experience. 
Though I have been dealing with teach- 
ing materials for several years, I have 
still not lost the feeling of wonder and 
awe each time I open a paekage. Some- 
times one finds “old friends” which re- 
call incidents in the past. 

This was my reaction to Assn. of Amer. 
RR’s pictures this month. This is a re- 
issue with historical 
standbys included and 
current pictures add- 
ed. As I looked 
through the material, 
I remembered a re- 
warding experience of recent years. 

I was teaching a 9th grade English 
class and was having my problems. The 
children were cooperative enough, but 
I. Q.’s ranged from 68 to 85. The read- 


ing level was about 
5.0 and the interest 
level seemingly non- 
existent. I tried des- 
perately to interest 
them in reading, writ- 
ing, or just orally ex- 
pressing themselves. They would go 
along with my suggestions, but I felt 
they could do more. 

At the time I was operating as the 
Coordinator for the Teaching Aids Com- 
mittee in my school. I had received the 
railroad material and the packet of pic- 
tures was on the corner of my desk. 
Richard, one of the lower I. Q. children, 
passed by and picked up the packet. My 
first reaction was to point out icily that 
items on the teacher’s desk were not to 
be picked up so lightly. I stopped. 
Richard had taken one of the pictures 


from the pack and was talking about it 
to two or three very interested students, 
Here was more oral expression that 
I had been able to stimulate in many a 
lesson. The vocabulary was far beyond 
anything I had yet heard—and the rapt 
attention! Many was the time I would 
have given my teaching license for such 
an eager response. 
Eagerly, I be- 
came an opportu- 
nist. I asked Rich- 
ard to talk to the 
class about some of 
pictures. Other students asked for simi- 
lar opportunities. I readily agreed. 
Then : suggested a different approach. 
If some of the pupils would like to write 
stories about the pictures, we could have 
the better typewriting students type 
(Continued on page 40-T) 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


DESCRIPTION 


COMMENTS 


SOURCE 


pictures; bw; 
56 different 


pamphlet; 50 pp.; pic- 
tures; bibliography 


pamphlet; 66 pp.; pic- 


railroads at work, historical episodes; all 
areas; all levels 


outlines for study, graded, suggested ac- 
tivities; all areas; primary & int. grades 


stories behind pictures noted above, ques- 
tions; all areas; primary & int. grades 


School and College Service 

Assn. of American Railroads 

Transportation Building 

Washington 6, D. C. 
(above) 


(above) 


pamphlet; 15 pp.; ill. 


history, types, suggestions for use, glos- 
sary of terms, for metal and wood; in- 
dustrial arts, hobby shop; jr.h.s. to adult 


Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1966 Waverly Avenue 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


pamphlet; 8 pp.; ill. 


good for first step in school-industry pro- 
gram; teacher, curriculum coordinator; all 
levels 


American Iron & Steel inst. 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


bulletin; bi-monthly; 
pictures, maps 


each issue highlights one area with excel- 
lent study unit; social studies; all levels 


Educational Director 

Pan Amer. World Airways 
28-19 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


pamphlet; 21 pp.; ill. 


school vs. work with hasis on school; 


National Child Labor 


jr. h.s. and sr. h.s. 


Committee 
419 Fourth Averve 
New York 16, New York 


pamphlet; 16 pp.; ill. 


describes work of engineer, story of Ste- 
vens; science, guidance, math; sr. h.s. 


Stevens Inst. of Technology 
5th and Hudson Streets 
Hoboken. N J. 


TITLE CcosT 

Ra.lroad Transportation free 

Pictures 

Teacher's Manual free 

Vol. | 

Teacher’s Manual free 

Vol. Il - tures 
Clamps—The:r History free 
and Use 
Your First Meeting free 
Pan American World free 
Airways Teacher 
Just a Minute 10c 
What's Engineering free 
International Trade 50c 


pamphlet; 35 pp.; ill. 


report of actual experience in a jr. h.s. in 
gathering material and working together; 
social studies; jr. h.s. to adult 


Joint Council of Economir 
Education 

444 Madison Avenue 

New Yo 22, New York 


When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 46-T. 
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Q. Where can we obtain teaching 
ds on the subject of mental health and 
al adjustment for use with senior 
school students and adult educa- 
groups? R.R.K. 


A. An excellent source for such ma- 
tials is the Mental Health Materials 
nter in New York. This non-profit 
gency serves as a clearing house for 
oganizations producing and distribut- 
ing educational materials on family life, 
id guidance, intergroup relations, 
other aspects of human relations. 
9 receive regular announcements of 
materials send your name and ad- 
ress to the Center at 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Q. Is frozen orange juice as nourish- 
as fresh orange juice? D.C. 


A. Frozen concentrated orange juice, 

vhich is growing in popularity by leaps 
d bounds, compares favorably with 
h orange juice on a nutritional basis. 
You can recommend it to students with 
assurance. 
Orange juice and the other citrus 
its are important sources of vitamin 
, which should be included in the 
aily diet. Other good sources of this 
viamin are tomatoes, melons, cabbage, 
ad leafy green vegetables. Since vita- 
nin C is destroyed by heat, these should 
served raw. 


Q. Does eating sugar and starches 
cause tooth decay? L.S. 


A. Sugar and starches affect the oral 
f‘vironment, and one type of tooth 
decay may result from acid-forming 
bacteria which change these carbohy- 
dntes to acids in the mouth. 

Studies have shown, however, that 
when the diet is nutritionally adequate 
inall respects, the consumption of such 
carbohydrates has little or no effect 
i increasing the number of dental 
cies. An adequate diet has been 
shown to arrest dental caries and to 
prevent new lesions. 

Thus a sound approach to this prob- 
lm would be to stress the importance 
eating a well-balanced diet rather 
lan singling out one type of food as 
ie culprit. Protective foods that should 
be included in the diet are: milk, 
hese, butter, eggs, meat, fish, fowl, 
its, vegetables, and whole grain or 
iriched cereals and breads. 


—JAQUELINE DE Goumols 
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Tops Fun! Tops Travel! 
From end to end . . . from top to bottom . . . these big 2-level dome 
lounges on El Capitan are the newest thing in railroading! 
Sofa seats for 57 and a refreshment lounge for 18 more on the scenic 
upper level. 28 seats in the colorful cocktail lounge 
on the lower level. And now it costs you less 
than ever to travel on El Capitan. No extra 
fare. Fred Harvey meals for as little as 
$2.50 a day. And our Family Plan 
further reduces your travel costs. 


For tickets, seat reservations and further informa- 
tion about Santa Fe’s economical services, just 
get in touch with the nearest Santa Fe ticket office 
or travel agent. 


New Railroad 
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See famous old buildings 


at 


VIRGINIA 


A visit to this restored 18th century city is a rewarding ex- 
perience for the entire family. American history lives in its 
famous buildings like the Wren Building, oldest college struc- 
ture in the country, where Thomas Jefferson studied. Fine 
lodging in modern hotels, colonial cottages and restored tav- 
erns. Recreations include tennis, golf, swimming, cycling. 

See “The Common Glory’’—America’s great outdoor drama 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


For information write 
direct, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg 

Reservation Office. 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

ClIrcle 6-8896. 


In addition to its usual vast variety 
of entertainment and activities, 
Atlantic City, this year, celebrates 
its 100th anniversary with a com- 
memorative program of special 
events and attractions. 


Come Now! Come Later! 
But Come! 


For Centennial Color Folder 
and Program of Events 
Write Dept. $5, 
Birthday Headquarters, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


If you are coming to New York -this 


summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon——close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 


activities. Write for booklet ST. 
From $3.75 daily « Weekly on application 


YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
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Useful Tools and Methods 
(Continued from page 38-T) 


them up. Immediately, I was in the 
midst of a beehive of activity. Before 
we knew it, the bell rang for the end of 
the period. Poor planning on my part, 
but I had been carried along on the 
wave of enthusiasm generated by 
Richard. 

Some of the students asked if they 
could take the pictures with them and 
finish their stories at home. My first re- 
action was that pictures were school 
property and not to be released so quick- 
ly. My second reaction was, “Nonsense.” 
So what if some of the pictures were 
lost or mutilated? They were not meant 
to be kept under glass! 

Not all the students were directly 
involved at the beginning. During the 
next class period, I circulated and talked 
to those who just sat without partici- 
pating. The usual complaint was, “I've 
never traveled on a train—I don’t know 
what it’s all about.” At first I was per- 
plexed. Then I thought of the rest of the 
materials kit. It included a teacher's 
mznual with stories and comments on 
the pictures. I returned to one of the 
non-working students and suggested he 
choose a picture and then find the cor- 
responding write-up in the teacher's 
manual. They could use the manual but 
actually it involved a reading and com- 
prehension exercise. Soon all students 
were involved in some phase of the 
work. 

Needless to say, the result was a very 
interesting display of pictures and writ- 
ten pieces. It was tastefully arranged by 
one of the students with some artistic 
ability and soon became the talk of the 
school. The English class kept bringing 
in everybody from the principal to the 
lowest freshman class to see their work. 

Next time you reach for some mate- 
rials—look beyond them. Look over your 
desk to the children, let them experi- 
ment, and you may be in for one of 
those unforgettable experiences you al- 
ways read about. —LEONARD NADLER 


Industry “On the Go’ 


The automotive industry plays host 
to educators and industry leaders May 
14-15 at the 4th session of the Industrial 
Council at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. Eighteen panel sessions 
will feature the past, present, and future 
role of the whole automotive industry 
with top executives and scientists as 


panel moderators and members. Out 


standing educators will represent teach- 
ers on each panel. Preceding sessions 
on the oil, chemical, and electrical ma 
ufacturing industries have drawn over 
2,000 educators from across the country. 
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For Filmstrip Showing 
(Continued from page 21-T) 


power cooling. Cases come extra, from 
$9.90 to $16.50. 

Starting at a similarly low price is 
the TDC Model BCC ($66.59, case 
extra), 200 watts, convection-cooling, 
5” lens, for 2” x 2” slides, single and 
double frame filmstrips. TDC’s Model 
300SC ($97.50, case extra) accommo- 
jates the same material; it has a 500- 
watt lamp and blower-cooling. 

Model 500-C of the Standard Pro- 
ector and Equipment Co., Inc. ($114.80 
ncluding case), projects 2” x 2” slides 
ind single frame filmstrips; 5” lens, 500- 
vatt lamp, blower-cooled; built-in me- 
chanical pointer. 

SVE makes the 300-watt, convection- 
woled Model AAA-2 ($72.50, case 
$7.50 extra) with 5” lens, and the “In- 
sructor” series, from 300 watts, convec- 
tion-cooled ($89.50) to the blower- 
cooled 500-watt ($109.50), 750-watt 
($139.50), and 1,000-watt ($189.50) 
models. All of these will project 2” x 2” 
sides and single and double frame film- 
strips. Other lenses and carrying case 
available as accessories. 

E. Leitz, Inc., famous for the Leica 
camera, makes two slide projectors (for 
2" x 2” slides) which can be fitted with 
adapters for single and double frame 
filmstrips. The Prado “150” ($78) has 
a 150-watt lamp, and the Prado “250” 
($105) a 250-watt lamp. Both are con- 
vection-cooled with a heat filter to pro- 
tect the slide or film. The attachment 
for double frame filmstrips costs $14; 
single frame mask to go with it, $1.20. 

The Filmatic Triple-Purpose projec- 
tor (GoldE Mfg. Co.), $90.25, includ- 
ing case, takes 2” x 2” slides and single 
and double frame filmstrips; choice of 
two-way or stacking (manumatic) slide 
carrier; 300-watt lamp, blower-cooled, 
3” lens. The GoldE All-Purpose model 
($177.25, case extra) projects slides of 
ill sizes, as well as both kinds of film- 
strips; has 1,000-watt lamp, double- 
blower cooling, choice of several lenses. 


Join a World Studytour—for 
Sightseeing Plus Insight 


Enjoy purposeful travel—with con- 
genial adults of varied occupations. 
Unusual programs, exceptional leader- 
ship, enlightening experiences. Non- 
profit—low costs. European Economy 
Tour, only $595. Others stress Drama, 
Music, Art, Ideas, Politics. Booklet 
“SC” describes 16 expertly planned 
Studytours. 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Director: Goodwin Watson, Ph. D. 
Box 523 Rye, New York 


DuKane presents remote-control mod- 
els of- several sizes. They are modified 
SVE Instructors from 500 watts to 1,000 
watts, priced from $199.50 to $299.50, 
cases included. The remote-control de- 
vice controls filmstrip projection (single 
frame); 2” x 2” slides are controlled 
manually, 

The Soundview PS-63 ($92.50, case 
$9.90 extra) is another pushbutton re- 
mote-control projector for 2” x 2” slides 
and single frame filmstrips, 300-watt 
lamp, blower-cooled, 5” lens, made by 
Automatic Projection Corp. 

Ampro Corporation’s Model 30-D 
“Amproslide” ($78, case included) takes 
single frame filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides; 


manually operated, 300-watt, convec- 


tion-cooled, 3” lens. 
American Optical Company’s “Delin- 


eascopes” come in several varying mod- 
els. Model D ($154, case included), 
500-watt, convection-cooled, takes 3%” x 
4” slides and single frame filmstrips. A 
2” x 2” slide carrier is $9.50 extra. 
Model MC ($92, case extra) is blower- 
cooled, 300 watts, 5” lens, for 2” x 2” 
slides and single frame filmstrips; dif- 
ferent lenses and other accessories avail- 
able. Models VAC ($290) and VACK 


($330) are opaque projectors which 


also handle slides and filmstrips. 


Charles Beseler’s “Vu-All” ($628) 
takes both kinds of filmstrips as well as 


slides and opaque materials. 


Many other details about these pro- 


jectors are available from your dealers 


or such manufacturers as: 


American Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Mass.; 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill.; Automatic Projection Corp., 
29 W. 35th St., N. Y. C.; DuKane Corp., 
St. Charles, IIl.; GoldE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIL; Illustravox Div., 
Electro Engineering & Mfg. Co., 627 W. 
Alexandrine, Detroit 1, Mich.; E. Leitz, 
Inc., 468 4th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 16; O. J. Mc- 
Clure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill.; Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey, Chicago 14, 
Ill.; Standard Projector & Equipment Co., 
7106 W. Toughy, Chicago, Ill.; Three Di- 


-mension Co., 3512 N. Kostner, Chicago 41, 


Ill.; Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Strip-c-Matic is new remote con- 
trol attachment by Viewlex, Inc. 
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by Braniff 
International 
Airways 


Braniff Airways offers you spe- 

cial itineraries for educational 

tours. They'll help you plan a ia 
short stay or a lengthy visit on yy 
the most fascinating continent in > 
the world. Imagine the fabulous 

Panama Canal, ancient Incan 

ruins in picturesque Peru, the 

towering, snowcapped Andes, 

magnificent Rio de Janeiro, 

beautiful Buenos Aires and the 

land of the gaucho. All surpris- 

ingly inexpensive, too. Why not 

start now by writing for infor- 

mation and literature to Educa- 

tional Tour Dept. 


BR AMIFE 


HOTEL 


NEW YORK 
MADISON AVENUE AT 37th ST. 


Only four: blocks from Empire 
State Building . . . Close to Grand Central 
Terminal and Penn Station . . . Next door 
to 5th Avenue and Park Avenue... A 
few minutes ride to Radio City. the UN 
and other attractions. Write for booklet. 


Handsome rooms (some with serving pan- 
tries) from $6 single . . . $9 double. 
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SEE BRITAIN FIRST, 


—BY RAIL! 


Depend on British Railways for 
delightful travel through Britain— 
the Lake District or the colourful 


West Country—and for your 
onward journey to Ireland 
and the Continent. 


“Thrift Tour Tickets’ 
at real savings. 1000 miles 
for $18.00! 6-months limit. 


“Guest Ticket’ for 9 days 
of unlimited rail travel for 
$24.00. Above facilities 
not obtainable in Britain. 


Train and cross-channel 
ship reservations. 

Tours— 

by rail/motor coach/ship. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 
BEFORE LEAVING 


TYPICAL TRAVEL TREAT 
Conducted day tour of Cam- 
bridge, including luncheon, 


only $3.14 from London. 


For lesuture and information please write 
Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office— 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. « CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. « TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge St. 


University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 21 to July 31; August 2 to 
September 11. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 28 to August 7. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 21 to July 31. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
21 te August 14. Tuition Fee $68. Spe- 
cial Courses of 2 and 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been 

to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses— and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees. 


FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Dept. S, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgerd 
Avenue, Dept. S, Los Angeles 24; or 
Registrar, Santa Barbera College, Dept. 
S, Santa Barbara, California. 


University 
of MIAMI 


Summer 
Sessions 


Over 350 courses in arts and 
sciences, business administration, 
education, engineering, law, music 


6 credits may be sec 
in any of the oe 


6-Weeks Session 
June 14—July 24 


Curriculum Workshop 
July 7—Aug. 13 
(Applications must be 
received by May 15) 
5-Weeks Session 
July 26—Aug. 28 


Oaxaca, Mexico 
Summer Workshop 
June 12—July 23 
Aston must be 
received by Apr. 15) 


Housing at low summer rates on 
America’s “‘most modern 
For write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 6- AUGUST 13 
A National Center for Summer Study, in an Ideal 
Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
in Arts, Sciences, 
Fie t and 8 dary Education. 


Write te: Directer of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Unbury the Bard 
(Continued from page 37-T) 


classroom dramatizations of scenes 
from Romeo and Juliet (the balcony 
scene), Julius Caesar (the Forym|lay (A 
scene), and Macbeth (the witches jn|® 
the first and third scenes, Act I). These | 
have succeeded when sufficient time nd W: 
was spent in casting and rehearsing. 
For the balcony scene in Romeo and|4 dem 


Juliet, for example, each student is an- ation 
ditioned before the cast is chosen. ith a 

let's F 
Writing In 


“Students often write a diary ofitill te 
some main character in the Shake-Blackb 
spearean play,” C. Esther Hepinstall of Educat 
Kenmore (N. Y.) H. S. writes, “record. vsitors 
ing motivations, fears, and hopes of the| df awa 
character. This helps them to think of{tepline 
the character as a complex human being, Macan 
to know him as a person.” Hoffste 

Other Kenmore writing activities 
clude paraphrasing some of the better- 4 
known soliloquies in modern English, 
rewriting a scene as a modern in- 
cident (for acting or tape recording), | 

Abr 
and preparing case histories of SOME 
Shakespeare characters. es 

Mrs. Elizabeth Denehie of Terres 
Haute, Ind., encouraged each of he “hae 
students to make up a newspaper shee © 
which might have been published dur = 
ing Shakespeare’s day. The 8” x 11" 
sheets contained newspaper items apes 
propriate to the times; short reviews of 
the play, etc. 


Exhibit Materials 


Miss Alene Crosby of Newport useg 
the following effectively: folio of ma 
terials from the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D. C.; pictures 0 
movies and plays from old Life maga 
zines and Literary Cavalcade; old thea 
tre programs (Gielgud, Howard, Evans)inne¢, 
for a display featuring Shakespearea 
actors and actresses of different times. 
Her students have constructed an ex} 
cellent model of the Elizabethan stage} 
(from plans published by the Loomish 
Laboratory, 17 Miller Ave., Cambridget 
40, Mass.). 

Attractive sets of photographs 
x 15”) of the Shakespeare Country and 
of Tudor England, mounted and bel 
labeled, can be purchased for $1 pet Te. 
set from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

The problem of unburying Shake 
speare lies mainly in getting away frompthe 
the dull reading approach with ib} Ca 
deadly homework assignments. 
records, dramatizations, pictures, 
any other sound devices come to the 
classroom, the atmosphere change 
Students find Shakespeare as he i! 
tended people to find him—exciting 
dramatic, alive. 
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ILUMBUS, OHIO, is the place to 
be next week for the first AERT 
lay (April 7) staged by the Association 
r Education by Radio-TV. 

TV producer Freddie Bartholomew 
ad William Hodnapp (author of Tele- 
sion Manual) will be chief speakers. 
anj|4 demonstration of radio program utili- 
‘lation techniques will be conducted 
vith an elementary class, using the 
lets Find Out science series. 

In the afternoon Mr. Bartholomew 
, offvill tell about producing The Living 
ake. Blackboard for New York’s Board of 
I] of Education over Station WPIX. Then 
‘ord. vsitors will see and discuss kinescopes 
the/d award-winning TV programs. Other 
'topliners—Jean A. Eicks and James F. 

Macandrew, WNYC; Mrs. Gertrude B. 
’ Hoffsten, KSLH; George Jennings, Chi- 
 in.(cago school radio-TV director; Edward 
stter- Stasheff, Univ. of “Michigan TV pro- 
slish, ducer. pate a day! Hope to see you 


in- 
ing), 
some, 


Abright poster summoned listeners to 
SWNYC’s annual Book Festival. It also 
summons you because the numerous 
by famous authors were 

Fe and can be borrowed by your 
net educational station. Last year 


WPIX director Freddie Bartholomew. 


Louisville’s Public Library radio station 
ran the entire series as its own Book 
Festival. Famous names who can be 
wafted to your community on tape in- 
clude: Clifton Fadiman, Thomas B. Cos- 
tain, James Hilton, Somerset Maugham, 
Pearl Buck, and many more. 

Now comes WNYC with a new 
radio house party; a week-long radio 
Educational Institute of the Air, May 
8-9. For this series both serious and 
amusing programs (Sam Levenson, for 


> Caves of the Great Hunters, Pantheon, $3 True story of the findings of 
‘} Hans Baumann primitive cave paintings. 50 
illustrations (9 yrs. up). 
a Mystery of the Black Diamonds, Westminster, Suspenseful mystery with a 
oF Phyllis A. Whitney $2.50 treasure map and ghost town 
ridge (9-12). 
7 Through the Magnifying Glass, Whittlesey, $2.50 A magnifying glass can re- 
( Julius Schwartz veal a world of wonders (10 
yrs. up)! 
1 Television Works Like This, Whittlesey, $2.25 New edition with all details 
1 POE Jeanne & Robert Bendick including color TV (all ages). $ 


Real Book About Submarines, 
Epstein & Williams 


Shake: 

frompthe Story of George Washington Grosset & Dunlap, One of the latest Signature 
h its} Carver, Arna Bontemps $1.50 books. Others: Clara Barton 
Wher and General Custer (8-12). 
, and lksan Anthony, Helen Monsell Bobbs-Merrill, Inspiring story of the woman 
to the $1.75 suftragette (7 yrs. up). 
ang the B Houghton, $2 Tale of an orphaned ram 
he George Cory Franklin whe te 
citin flock (8-12). 


Among new spring books our book editor recommends: 


Fine for Young Fry 


Garden City, $1.50 Story of subs from early 


COMMENTS 


days to Atomic Age (8-14). 


43-T 


example) have been taped far and wide. 

Controversial Prof. Arthur E. Bestor, 

Jr. (Educational Wastelands), was re- 

corded in Urbana, lll. Again these tapes 

will be available to more than 100° 
educational radio stations. 

For information on Book, Education, 
and also Music Festival tapes, write to 
Station WNYC, st Building, 
Y. CS. 


(Continued on page 45-T)} 


You Can Acquire the Prestige of a 
“PENNSYLVANIA TRAINED” TEACHER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


6-week session—June 28 to August 7 


Enroll at the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Superior oppor- 
tunities for teachers who study here far 
exceed the number available for placement. 


Registration by mail now open. You may 
register in person until June 30. For de- 
tailed information about courses, write to: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Gam) College Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
SY) Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Combine professional training 
INVEST with delightful 
your Christian fellowship. 

VACATION WHEATON COLLEGE 
in SUMMER SCHOOL 
pa Complete courses including .. 
SUMMER Special work in Teacher Train- 
STUDY ing, Graduate School of The- 


ology, Conservatory of Music, 
Black Hills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. New air-conditioned library and modern 
dining hall. Only 25 miles from Chicago. 
Inter-Session June 15 to 25 © First Term (4 weeks)—June 26 to 
July 23 © Second Term (4 weeks)—July 24 to August 20 
Black Hills Expeditions — June 21 and July 26 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Addres: 
Director of Admissions, Dept. 44T 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Iilinois 


[VACATIONS IN EUROPE 
20 Enchanting Days in the Austrian Tyrol 
Lectures—Sports—Excursions—Social Pro 
All Inclusive $80. 
MAYRHOFEN 
U. of Innsbruck uropean 
EDINBURGH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
1 week, 5 performances, except pe. 
Other Individual Write 


LABORDE SERVICE, 


L776 Broadway, New York 19, 
SEE MORE WITH ay 
Europe $495 


Round the World $995 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
545 STH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 
Travel By Private Car 
Tailor-made car tours through- 
out es cost! All inclusive 

rates from 
For folder with map please write to: 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHITTLESEY 
HOUSE 


Books for Young People 


A WORLD FULL 
OF HOMES 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, assistant to the 
director, American Museum of Nat- 
ural patery. Illustrated by Paula 
Hutchison. From caves and tree houses 
to modern glass homes. With direc- 
tions for constructing models of sev- 
eral types of homes. “Recommended.” 
—Library Journal. 


Ages 10 up. 6x 9, 128 pages. 


NO MOON ON 
GRAVEYARD HEAD 


By EDITH DORIAN. The fast-moving story 
of a strange mystery and summer 
romance in a Maine sea coast town. 
“A rfect book for the teen-ager.” 
—Library Journal. 

“A joy to read.”—N. Y. Times. 
Ages 12-16. 542 x 8, 192 pages. 


DRIVING TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


By MARGARET O. HYDE, author of Flight 
oday and Tomorrow. Illustrated with 
cartoons, charts, and diagrams by 
Clifford Geary. Expert driving means 
safe driving, and this book takes the 
reader right into the driver’s seat to 
demonstrate how the automobile 
works, what it will do, and what it 
cannot be expected to do. 
Teen ages. 512 x 8, 169 pages. 


YOUR DATING DAYS 


Looking Forward to Happy Marriage 
By DR. PAUL H. LANDIS, author of So 
This Is College. With candor and vi- 
tality Dr. Landis discusses questions 
about dating, love, and preparation 
for marriage which are of serious 
concern to young moderns every- 
where. Illustrated with line drawings. 


Teen ages. 512 x 8, 160 pages. 2.50 


TELEVISION WORKS 
LIKE THIS (New Revised Edition) 


By JEANNE and ROBERT BENDICK. Illus- 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Over 3,000 books displayed at St. Mary’s H. S. (Eliza- 


beth, N. J.). Book Bazaar brought sales up to $2,304! 


Spring Time's Book Time 


A®™ your students like those at Cath- 
olic Central High School in Troy, 
N. Y.? 

“I would like to have another Book 
Bazaar in May to get my students 
stocked up on good books for the sum- 
mer,” writes Sister Mary Consolata. 
“Even now they are begging me to put 
books out in the corridor (for sale) at 
least once a week. Maybe we will.” 

When Sister Mary Consolata sent. for 
the packet of Book Bazaar materials, 
she wasn’t sure she could “swing a 
bazaar.” But her fall Book Bazaar was 
so successful that her students are eager 
for another one. 

Many other teachers and librarians 
are planning Book Bazaars this spring, 
encouraged by the wonderful com- 


How would you like to see yo 
students happily engrossed in a project 
of exploring the new books? Or sell 


as many as $2,300 worth of books tof 


help individuals expand their person 
libraries? Or get new books for yo 
school library? 

Now’s the time to plan your spring 
Book Bazaar. Use the coupon on thi 
page to send for Scholastic Teacher 
Book Bazaar Manual and the Boo 
Bazaar Packet, a complete kit for put 
ting on a book bazaar. 


Comments from Teachers 
“This year’s results were more grati 
fying than ever,” writes Ruth T. Reicl 
and Sybilla A. Mellor, P. S. 102, Bron 

N. Y. They report that their success 


The | 
Sic 
e 


The 


Your 


Fr 


trated by Jeanne Bendick. “A fasci- 
nating behind-the-scenes view of the munity cooperation they enjoyed last due to “excellent parent-teacher rela dio. 
adcasting” a, television fall; by the opportunities that a Bazaar tionships; complete support and en | 
gives for the use of communication couragement of supervisors; and 
date material on color TV. For boys skills in real-life situations, and by a wonderful cooperation of the staff. 
pov gh eee strong desire to encourage summer “We try to sell the idea of using®® ‘ 
65% x 934, 64 pages. $2.25 
reading. (See p. 43-T.) They also hope _ books as gifts both in student days anij New 
STUDY SUCCESSFULLY: —through the sale of books-to get in later life,” reports Sister M. Eone} prese 
additional funds for school libraries and OSF, Winona, Minn. “The Book Ba} Read 
The Loomis for other worthy purposes. (Continued on page 47-T) comn 
School, Windsor, Conn. Illustrated by , almos 
Barbara Bridgman. ‘Practical, con- 
mended."—Library Journal. 
Teen ages and up. 5%2x8,96pp. $1.50 : SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE i: 
. BOCK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT ‘ a 
THROUGH THE : 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. + | churc 
MAGNIFYING GLASS: : I'd like to receive materials to make Book Bazaar planning easy. $| pay f 
Little Things That Make a Big Difference A 
By JULIUS SCHWARTZ, author of It’s Fun . Please send me ome of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ + of 
to Know Illustrated by Jeanne + 
endick. An engrossing science activ- . 
ity book which shows how a simple, 4 — COpses of large display poster @ 50¢ eae 4 Fo 
inexpensive magnifying glass can open : acket, including above items and other + Jenni 
up 4 whole new world of everyday > isplay materials @ $1 each , Sho 
wonders. s 
Agesl0up. 512x8,144pages. $2.50 : I enclose $ to cover the items checked above: ; Grav 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES Signed Title 
Write for free illustrated catalog 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: School Address: 
A division of the : findes 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York 36 : City. Zone. State * Tis the 
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low to Operate Excavation 
Equipment, H. Nichols, Jr. 


The Measure of Man, 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


The Castles of Great Britain, 
! Sidney Toy 


Old Mobiles, 


The Me: 
Larry 


F 
Country, Allan Nevins with 
Frank Ernest Hill 


Among new spring books our book editor recommends: 


Non-Fiction Stars 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Little, Brown, $3.50 Excitin 


North Castle Books, Outstanding book for “side- 
$2.50 

Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50 

Centre, Excellent description of his- 


Century House, $5 Delightful presentation of 


Your Dating Days, Paul Landis Whittlesey, $2.50 
Westminster, $2.50 Moving story of John Wesley 


ord: The Times, The Man, The Scribners, $6.75 


true accounts of 
medical detection (teens and 
adults ). 


walk superintendents” (teens 
and adults). 


Comments on human values, 
freedom, survival, and the 
modern temper (adult). 


tory and construction of im- 
portant castles. Illustrated 
(teens and adults). 


the history of the auto in 
picture, anecdote, and car- 
toon (teens and adults). 


Frank of dating, 
preparation for marriage, etc. 
(teens and adults). 


adults 


One of the best books about 
Ford and his times. Don’t 
miss it (teens and adults). 


grati Wonderful Parties 
(Continued from page 43-T) 
a Put this in your date book. New York 
“ relaf¥ill be host to a four-day educational 
ndio-TV wingding Oct. 26-30. Occa- 
4d thq#9n will be NAEB’s first New York 
Jonvention but all interested educators 
using Md citizens are invited. 
and} New TV Wrinkle: Eatontown, N. J., 
Eonej presents a new wrinkle in TV. Walter 
k Be}Reade Theatres Association set up a 
commercial station to be programmed 
imost wholly by community groups in 
\Monmouth, Ocean, and Middlesex 
@unties—schools, women’s clubs, pho- 
graphy clubs, Rutgers University, 
turches of all faiths. Local advertisers 


‘y. +|Pay for programs. On Feb, 12 students 
5¢ i/0f Asbury Park H. S. took over the 
p sation and ran it for the day. 

a For Your Bookshelf: We recommend 


Jennie Waugh Callahan’s Television in 
School, College, and Community (Mc- 
Craw-Hill)—she tells what is actually 

ppening in community television all 
Wer the country; comprehensive, well- 
indexed, readable. Especially valuable 
is the “Telecasting Techniques for Pub- 
lie Schoo!” section. 


\ 


NSRTG NOTES 


Edith Leber, secretary of the East 
H. S., Rockford, Il]. Guild, writes: “In 
the past four months we have man- 
aged to become quite active. Last De- 
cember we visited our two local tele- 
vision stations and learned the me- 
chanics and production techniques of 
television. For the benefit of the March 
of Dimes campaign we presented—in 
January—a skit entitled Flowers for 
Gloria.* At one of our recent meetings 
we had as our guest an actor-announcer 
from one of the television stations we 
visited. 

“Future plans include a panel dis- 
cussion. In preparation for this we plan 
to have at one of our meetings the 
president of the local bar association 
who will discuss ways to present a 
panel discussion. We also plan to have 
a roving reporter in our school corridors 
to interview different students for pos- 
sible discussions over our school public 
address system. An original script for 
later presentation is also in the mak- 
ing.” 

—Nancy FAULKNER 


* NSRTG Members will recognize Flowers 
‘or Gloria. It was 
RTG last year. 


a guest script from 
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Literature 


Youth 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 


HIGH NOTE, LOW NOTE 
By ANNE EMERY. The newest book 
about the Burnaby family that made so 
many friends in SENIOR YEAR, GOING 
STEADY, and sorority Girt. The exciting 
story of young Jean Burnaby’s romantic 
last year in high school. 

Ages 12-17. Coming April 12, $2.50 


DAUGHTER OF A STAR 
By MARIE BLIZARD. It’s one thing to 
be the adopted daughter of a glamorous 
movie star. But it’s quite another thing 
to be on the threshold of a movie career 
of your own, when you don’t want to be 
an actress. A captivating novel for girls 
12-17. Coming April 12, $2.50 


HOUSE NEXT DOOR 
By VARDINE MOORE and FLEUR 
CONKLING. Julie Lawrence wanted to 
sew more than anything else in the world. 
Ted, the boy next door was interested 
only in music. But Julie’s mother was a 
concert pianist, and Ted’s was a dress- 
maker. How Ted and Julie worked out 
their problems together makes a delightful 
and lively story by the authors of BILLY 
BETWEEN. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


A LAND DIVIDED 

By JOHN F. HAYES. The story of a 
14-year-old boy trapped in a conflict of 
loyalties when the British conquerors 
clashed with the French “‘Acadians” in 
1755. A thrilling tale of sailing, battles, 
frigates and forts. Ages 10-15. $2.50 


THE LONG QUEST: 


The Story af John Wesley 
as a Young Man 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL.-Young 
people will enjoy this moving and exciting 
story of John Wesley’s early years. Even 
with the blood of churchmen in his veins, 
he knew he could not inherit faith, but 
had to find God in his own way. “Highly 
recommended.”—Library Journal $2.50 


THE SILVER TRAP 

By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG. Two 
teen-age brothers find adventure and mys- 
tery in the snow-covered wilderness of the 
Minnesota Arrowhead country. By the 
popular author of TIMBER LINE TREASURE. 
Ages 10-15. $2.50 


all bookstores, 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 7 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


School Board in Action—27 mins., 
b&w or color, National School Boards 
Assn., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 

Look Who’s Driving—8 mins., color. 
Free loan. Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Committee on Careers, Natl. League 
for Nursing, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Discover Jamaica—27 mins., color. 
Suited for Today—27 mins., color, man- 
ufacture of men’s clothing. Free loan. 
Movies U. S. A., 729 ‘Seventh Ave., 
30. 


When You Choose Nursing—20 mins., 


Your Health at School; Your Health; 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send 


free catalogues. 


1. ASSN. AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 27-T 
Free ad reprints 
BESELER CO., 

. 

ree projector 
demonstration 

BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 11-T 
Free booklet “Class 


Repo 
ania DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING ASSN., p. 47-T 
Free detai!s 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
TANNICA FILMS, p. 18-T 
Free new Teachers’ film 
Guides 

6. MOTORS, 


cs reprints of 
student iswwe ad 
_..7. HERITAGE FILM- 
STRIPS, p. 22-T 
Free preview prints; 
catalogue 
JAM HANDY ORGANI- 
ZATION, p. 22-T 
Film preview information 


Free catalogue 
10. LISTENABLES AND 
LOOKABLES, p. 22-T 
Free sample copy 
LISTERINE, p. 3-T 
Free Lambert Care Kit 
McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 22-T 
New free film catalogue 
13. MOTOROLA, INC., 


14-7 
Tree booklets: ___#41, 
Master TV Antenna 
for your School. A Do-it- 
Yourself Project; #42, 
A Plan for Bringing Your 
School the Advantages 
Educational TV; 
How to P 
Classroom Work Around 
Existing TV Programs; 
——tt44, Standards of Se- 
lecting TV Equipment for 
Classroom ond Recreation- 

Use; —_#45, Visual 


room Use of TV; __- #46, 
How to Build a Low-Cost 
TV Rehearsal Unit for Your 


School. 
RADIO CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA, 


19-T 
nfo. on: —_recorder-pro- 
jector; -lé6mm_ sou 
——Porto-Arc 


co., 


tails Rhythmaster 
— siete on. . 


UNITED 
FILMS, p. 20-1 
Free film catalogue 
——18. VICTOR ANIMATO- 
GRAPH CORP., p. 48-T 
Free booklet on 16mm 


protector 

——19. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 
. 44-7 
Wes ill. catalogue 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
——20. ALLIANCE FRAN- 
CAISE, p. 32-T 
——21. McGILL UNIV., 
p. 32-T 


——22. UNIV. OF ALBERTA, 
p. 32-7 


—23. UNIV. OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, p. 42-T 
a” OF MIAMI, 


OF MINNE- 
SOTA, p. 37-1 
UNIV. OF PENN- 


SYLVANIA, 
WASH- 


INGTON, 34-T 
WESLEYAN UNIVER- 


sity 
___29. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
43-7 


TRAVEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Res Centennial folder 


——3%6. CAPE CO! 


37. OFT 


— 31. HOTEL, 


40- 
ree hotel folder 


——32. BRANIFF AIRWAYS, 


. 41-T 
South American tours 


— 33. SRITISH RAILWAYS, 


ak travel info. 


—34. CANADIAN 


Gov't 
TRAVEL BUREAU, p. 31-T 
Free 48 pp. color book on 


Can 
——35. CANADIAN STEAM- 


SHIP LINES, Pp. 

Free cruise folde 

D CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, p. 41-T 

Free color map ‘ke directory 
OWA TOURIST & 
CONVENTION BUREAU, 


COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG 40-T 


Free 

HOTEL, 

ree hotel | booklet 


booklet 
——41. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 43-T 


TION, p. 
Free maps; lit. 


——43. PROVINCE OF 


ONTARIO, p. 36-T 
Free |it. 


— 44. PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC, p. 35-T 
Free road maps, booklets 


—45. SCANDINAVIAN 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 43-T 
Free tour lets 


— 4%. SITA, p. 43-T 


tour 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION, p. 34-7 
Free color foider 


— 48. WORLD STUDY 


involved In Bective 8 program Free bockiat 
Please Print 
Nome 
School and Position. 
City Zene____State. 


April 7, 1954 


Disease and Its Control; Your Health 


in the Community; Johnny Appleseed- 
‘b&w or color, 10 mins. each. Coronet 


Films, 65 E. S. Water St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

Rehearsal—12 mins.; Mr. Mayor—1] 
mins.; Farewell Oak Street—17 mins., 
(housing project); Men at Work—27 
mins.; The Photographer—8 mins.; Dick 
Hickey, Blacksmith—8 mins. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave, 
N. Y. C. 20. 

Peter and the Whiffle-hound—0 
mins., color, child pedestrian safety. 
Free loan. Dekko Film Productions, 196 
Dartmouth St., Boston 16, Mass. 


New Filmstrips 


Our National Government—How It 
Developed—4 strips, color, 46 to 58 frs. 
each. Includes Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Articles of Confederation, 
Constitution, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Iil. 

Introduction to Maps—5 strips, color, 
about 39 frs. each. Maps, symbols, how 
to read them. Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd:, Detroit 11, 
Michigan. 

New Power from the Atom—57 frs., 
April “Current Affairs” filmstrip. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N, Y. C. 


Flexible Filmstrips 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


workers needed, takes a different aspect 
—how construction can help a commu- 
nity. 

“The plans are finished and soon the 
actual work of building will start, while 
town officials continue their part of the 
work. Jean? The building will require 
many workers? Yes, it will, where- 
Margaret? A lot of different things need 
to. be bought? Yes, many workers and 
many things. Harold? You say all this 
will cost a great deal? Of course it will, 
but besides getting a new school, the 
town will get other things out of the 
building while construction is going on. 
Yes, Harold, jobs for many. And Mar- 
garet has a good point, many of the 
things needed can be bought from 
stores right in the town. That’s another 
good point, Stanley, workers must buy 
food, clothing, and shelter. So part of 
the money, at least, will stay right in 
the town, helping the business ‘people, 
helping some people to get jobs.” 

This demonstrates how flexible is the 
filmstrip. You can use it personally just 
as you teach with textbooks, charts, or 
blackboards. Blend it in right with the 
text, reference books, and other ma- 
terials. It’s a teaching tool which utilizes 
your imagination for excellent results. 

—VeRA FALcoNes 
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- [Best from Fantasy and Science 


plarry Pennington, 


, AUTHCR 
This House, Nora Lofts 


the Spider King, Macmillan, $3.95 Louis XI attains greater stat- 
Lawrence Schoonover ure than history accords him 
in this biography. 
Johnny Forsaken, G. B. Stern Macmillan, $3.50 brie 4 novel of a small town 
clerk. 
-$4 Bowl of Bishop, Dial Press, $3 First collection of Bishop’s 
Morris Bishop sprightly poems since *42., 


Fiction, Anthony Boucher 
and J. F. McComas, eds. 


Basil Partridge 


Among new spring books our book editor recommends: 

Fine Fiction 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Doubleday, $3.50 


Doubleday, $3.25 


Westminster, $3.50 


COMMENTS 
Extraordin story of four 
centuries of Merravay, an 
English house. April Literary 
Guild selection. 


Stories. that will delight any 
science fiction fan. (Third 
series. ) 


This family audience novel 
follows the youngest Pen- 
nington through World War 
I and up to 1923. 


‘Does YOUR Library 


. | THE MERRY OLD MOBILES.......... 


Have These Titles ? 


BLUE BOOK TIN PAN ALLEY........ 
Over 500 pages giving pictures and bi 
phies of popular song < 's from 1776 
fo the present, a listing of all their songs, 
together with available recordings. 


ra- 


5.00 
Replete with cartoons and pictures of early 
motoring, it is by all odds best and most 
complete motor car history yet published. 
40 pp. new 1954 edition. 


JAMES M. FLAGG CELEBRITIES 3.00 
Nearly 100 famous caricatures covering the 
last 50 years, with comments by the artist. 


BLUE BK. BROADWAY MUSICALS... 5.00 
lists all shows, thei: songs, performers, etc. 
Wustrated with stage photos and available 
recordings. 


BLUE BOOK HOLLYWOOD MUSICALS 5.50 


THE MELODIES LINGER ON......... 5.00 
Victure-story of 50 years of popular song. 


Order directly at educational discounts. 


CENTURY HOUSE 


leading Americana Publisher, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


for high potential income, represent es- 
lablished trade association. 
If you'd like to receive a generous com- 
Mission for presenting a sound dignified 
Moposition to concerns in your vicinity, 
Write for facts... 
This old association with 2000 
paid memberships (leaders in industry) 
ers a sound, much-needed advertising 
frvice ... Nearly every company using 
the mails to get business will welcome you 
the help you bring. You call on top- 
tthelon companies. We equip you to pre- 
fent the benefits visually. 
No foot-in-door methods, no night work. 
No pressure. You’ll like this and the earn- 
it brings you. 
uld be permanent. Carefully screened 
ttaff must be ready early summer. Write 
George V. Rumage for full details today. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Spring Time’s Book Time 
(Continued from page 44-T) 


zaar idea has really taken hold in the 
schools .. . and that is one of our 


greatest compensations. Your manual 


has been very helpful to us... .” 

“We were anxious to make our Book 
Bazaar a true community-school proj- 
ect,” says Mrs.- Doris R. Bunnell, Royal- 
ton-Hartland Central H. S., Middleport, 
N. Y. “Our working committee was 
largely made up of parents.” Mrs. 
Bunnell displayed new reference books 
(such as Compton’s Encyclopedia) in 
a special section at her Book Bazaar 
and parents were much interested in 
this section. 

“Both the supervisor and myself,” 
writes Mary Miles, Waterbury, Conn., 
“were thrilled with the tangible out- 
comes of our Book Bazaar—more read- 
ing by individuals, awakened interest 
in authors and illustrations, an aware- 
ness of American publishers, and a de- 
veloped ability in production by com- 
mittee work.” 

How to start your Book Bazaar: Use 
the coupon on page 44-T to secure your 
Book Bazaar materials—including the 
new spring lists of books just published. 
(These books offer many summer “ad- 
ventures” in reading for both youth 
and adults.) Then, see your local book 
store dealer or jobber who can get the 
new books for you and help you ar- 
range your Bazaar. 

Other teachers in school may want to 
join you in planning a cooperative Book 
Bazaar appealing to younger and older 
students and adults. 


HITE HOUSE 
PICTURE" 


A Lively Human Setting to Our History 

How the Presidents and their families - 
lived; entertaining and unusual stories 
about them. and amusing old pic- 
tures of the First Citizen’s House contrast: 
with pictures of the fabulous restoration. 
(119 photos) 

Political events of each President’s time 

ive national background to the White 

ouse story. 

NEW EDITION JUST OFF PRESS 

describes the Eisenhower rooms and politi- 
cal events. 

THE WHITE HOUSE in PICTURE and STORY 

Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50. 

“It is hard to believe that so much interesting m- 
formation can be crammed so readably into so little 
space.” —Louisville Courier-Journal 

At your bookstore or 

GEORGE W. STEWART, PUBLISHER, INC. 
120 East 36 Street New York 16, N.Y. 


BOOKS for 


every SCHOOL 
and every HOME 


“HORSE POWER DAYS 
Ivan L. Cottlins 


Paper 1™ Spirat 2 Cloth 


YOUR RUGGED 
CONSTITUTION 


Bruce ¢ Esther Findtay 
Regutar 15° DeLluyeS 


Daniel Mendelowitz 
3202 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, Calif. 


Use coupon on page 44 
for 
Free Book Bazaar Materials 
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3 models — one for every 
audience and budget. 
CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences 
2. ASSEMBLY 10 
for medium-sized audiences 


3. SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 
projector engineering 


LUBRIMATIC OIL SYSTEM 


— Reservoir for controlled lubrication. 


AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP 
ENCLOSURE — 20% cooler. For longer lamp life. 


NEW HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM 


56% more light on screen with Mark II Shutter. 


COMPENSATING FILM 
SHOES OF STAINLESS STEEL — Automatically 
adjust to varying film thicknesses and splices. 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


VICTOR ANITMATOGRAPH 


CORPORATIOWV 
Quality Motion Pleture Equipment Since 1910 


It’s an open-and-shut case — the new Victor is 
efficient and beautiful. Fashioned in Forest Green plastic 
\ fabric, trimmed with satin chrome. When you 
\ use your beautiful new Victor, it gives you a lift. 
\ 


NE WV SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS 


— For indefinite durability. 


AIR-CONDITIONED FILM 
GATE — 17% cooler for longer film life. 


NEW FLAT FIELD LENS — For 


Outstanding sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. 


Easiest 3-spot 
threading... 

OVER SOUND DRUM 
THROUGH FILM GATE 


ON TO SINGLE SPROCK : 


Easiest to operate 
(with finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 


START MOTOR 
TURN ON LAMP | 
ADJUST SOUND VOLUME 


Easiest on your 
films -- 3-Spot 
Safety Film Trips 
AT SPROCKET 
AT UPPER LOOP 
AT LOWER LOOP 


3 


Dept. W-4,Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in 
New York and Chicago 


3 
~~ CO!” 
FASY AS 1°2°3 TO OPERATE 
\ i \\ 
\\ 
— .. \ 
7 Superb Sound and Picture Quality— Always! ; 
| | 


